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FRANCE. 


is not often that, in a single week, a Government offers 
an explanation both of its foreign and of its domestic 
policy. The French Government, however, has unfolded the 
sétrets of both, partly from a wish to clear up its position with 
Europe and France, and partly because it now encounters an 
Opposition strong enough to demand explanations, if too weak 
to direct and control the general policy of the country. M. 
Jutes Favre attacked the course pursued by the Government 
with to Mexico, to Poland, and to Denmark. On 
behalf of the Government M. Rovner replied, with consider- 
able effect, that this attack was so comprehensive as to be 
werless, for the Government was censured because in 
Mexico it had been too vigorous, had taken too many risks, 
and had wasted too much blood and treasure; whereas it was 
blamed because it had left Denmark and Poland to their fate, 
and had held the objects to be gained by actively assisting 
them too vague and too remote to justify the expenditure of 
the lives and the savings of Frenchmen. It was mere blam- 
ing for the sake of blaming to find fault with the Government 
both for being too vigorous and too passive. The outer 
world, however, cares to know, not so much whether the 
French Government is right or wrong as what it is 
ing to do. It is encouraging to find that either pru- 
med or conviction is leading it to do almost exactly what 
the English Government is doing. M. Jures Favre ac- 
cused it of being too partial to the Confederates, but the 
orator of the Government proved triumphantly that every 
precaution had been taken, and with the greatest success, 
to prevent such cases as those of the Alabama and the 
Alexandra happening in France. There are no legal diffi- 
culties there, no explanation of obscure statutes, no straining 
of facts to fall within the scope of American precedents. The 
Government, and not the law, decides whether a ship shall be 
allowed to leave the port where it is built, and unless the 
destination of a ship of war is proved to be innocent it is not 
allowed to leave a French harbour. The burden of proof is 
thrown, not upon the agents of the Government, but upon the 
owners or builders of the vessel. Similar moderation and 
i ion have, it was asserted, marked the policy of 
France in the Old World. France did not forget the sacrifices 
Denmark had made in old days on its behalf. It honoured 
the traditions of old alliances; it had, moreover, the utmost 
for treaties, and was quite willing that the Treaty of 
London should be upheld in its integrity. At the same time, 
if the persons principally concerned wished that this treaty 
should be considered to have been abrogated, the vote of 
the Duchies would be conclusive for France. The Emperor 
wishes, in short, to appear at once as the friend of order and 
as the devotee of Universal Suffrage. If the Treaty of 1852 
can be maintained in its integrity, so much the better; and 
France, knowing that this cannot be, professes the utmost 
readiness to see it happen. If, however, the population of the 
Duchies wish for something different, far be it from France 
to disappoint them. Substantially, this is very much what is 
thought in England. We wish the Danes to retain the 
Duchies, but if there is any serious opposition to this we are 
willing, in a vague way, that Denmark should lose the Duchies. 
This is all that we are to know of the course to be taken by 
the Imperial Government, and no Government could be less 
committed by its declarations. 

At home, the Government still acknowledges itself to be in 
need of repressive measures. It cannot crown the edifice. 
There must not be too much liberty. M. Garnier Pacis 
recounted the series of measures which the police had 
been instructed to take in order to put a stop to his can- 
didature. He had suffered indignities which he thought 
every honest Frenchman of every party would resent, if he 
did but know the history of what had taken place. M. 


Garnier Pacis was a candidate for one of the districts of 
Paris, and the Government was very anxious that he should 
be disappointed. It would not allow him to meet his friends 
previously, or to discuss with them the objections that had been 
made to his candidature. The law forbids the gathering to- 
gether of twenty persons for any public purpose whatever, unless 
the previous authorization of the Government has been obtained. 
M. Garnier Pages, although he had given notice to the 
lice of the meeting which it was proposed should be held at 
is house, had not obtained this prelimi sanction, and was 
at the mercy of his political opponents. The police not only 
drove out his friends, but seized his papers, although nothing 
could, according to M. Garnier Paais, have been more inno- 
cent than the papers which were actually found. On the other 
hand, there were many candidates who had notoriously been 
permitted to hold meetings without interference, and thus the 
Government had taken exceptional measures in order to crush 
an opponent whom it viewed with special disfavour. The 
Government made no attempt to deny this charge. It 
admitted that it sometimes dealt and sometimes withheld the 
blow which the law permitted it to strike. Why should it 
not? It had legally the power to exercise this discretion, and 
it exercised it to crush its enemies and to encourage its 
friends. The Imperial Government freely used the police to 
secure it in the position at which it aimed. The general topic 
of discussion was supposed to be the expense of the police, 
and M. Peuetan had undertaken to prove that the enormous 
increase of expense which the Laws of Public Safety enacted 
under the Empire had involved was wholly unnecessary, 
because such opposition as there was, and as could be con- 
sidered likely to take the form of overt hostility, might have 
been crushed out at a much cheaper rate. The Government, 
in reply, did not pretend to be able to exist without great 
efforts. The utmost utions were necessary to guard 
France against a futile attempt at revolution, and these 
recautions were taken, and would be taken, however much 
individuals might suffer and complain. The Duke of Morny 
was especially anxious to have it clearly understood that the 
Government was not afraid of seeming to be afraid. It 
intended to exist, and if it found any peril menacing its 
existence, it certainly would not allow any sentimental re- 
spect for individuals, or any vain aspirations after a reputa- 
tion for clemency and moderation, to obstruct it in its purpose 
of sweeping the field clear of all opponents. 

Thus, both at home and abroad, the French Government 
represents itself as doing what it likes for its own good and 
for the good of France. It is not to be hurried into 
supporting Denmark unless it clearly sees that to support 
Denmark will bring France some clear and definite advantage ; 
and it is not to be deterred by any appeals to liberty from 
taking such measures as it may consider n to secure 
its position at home. It has, indeed, its ideal, its dreams, its 
aspirations. There are objects which it would like to achieve 
but which it cannot. No part of M. Rouner’s speech was 
so remarkable and so unexpected as that in which he declared 
that if France had been willing to embark in vague pro- 
jects, to cut its way through reluctant Germany and use its 
forces the prosecution of a distant object, it would 
not have been Denmark, but Poland, that it would have — 
hastened to succour. Evidently the fate of Denmark excites 
none of the regrets and indignation in the hearts of the mass of 
Frenchmen which were aroused by the sufferings and indignities 
heaped on Poland. France is quite as much bound as England 
to protect Denmark, if the protection of either Power is to be 
given. But France considers that somehow the protection of 
Denmark is especially the affair of England, and that it will 
not share the disgrace if England falls short of its duty. It is 


only fair to acknow. that both at home and abroad the 
Imperial policy is the moment successful. France 
does not wish to embark in war for’ doubtful and 
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distant objects, and hence does not object to a strong 
Government doing what it thinks necessary for its own 
security. The Empire appeals triumphantly to the fears of 
France, both when it declared it will hot allow sentiment to 
drag it into a war and when it declared that, at all hazards, it 
is determined to exist. The recent debates have served to 
mark much more clearly than any others the exact point at 
which the French Opposition has arrived. It is not wholly 
powerless. It can rouse the Government from that stillness 
which, a short time ago, was only broken by occasional Imperial 
manifestoes. It can bring the Government to state and 
defend its views. But it cannot—and the Emperor is de- 
termined it shall not —alter substantially the position which 
the Government holds, or shape its policy against its 
will. Ifthe Emperor likes to send troops to Mexico, and does 
not like to send them to Denmark or Poland, he will act as 
he thinks proper, and will justify himself before the general 
tribunal of French opinion, and not in the eyes of a few re- 
presentatives of great towns in the Chamber. If he or his 
subordinates scent the traces of aty serious antdgonism, they 
will root it out without scruple, and will take no heed of the 
complaints or the remonsttances of individuals. This miay 
not be what the best men in Erance wotld wish or praise ; 
but it is evident that, if the Empire shrank from this, it would 
cease to be the Empire, and would approach to that system of 
limited Monarchy which all true Imperialists so devoutly 
abhor. 


PREPARATIONS FOR A GENERAL ELECTION. 


§ a general election will take place, at the latest; in the 
summer of next year, it is not surprising that consti- 
tuencies and candidates have already commenced their 
teparations. The manageable number of electors, and the 
imitation of their choice to one or two members, has hitherto, 
happily, rendered unnecessary the American machinery of 
tickets and of preliminary Conventions; and the representative 
is still stpposed to be chosen for his merits, or at least to bear 
some personal relation to his constituents. It is perhaps not 
an unmixed advantage that, in an increasing number of in- 
stances, the member is a resident or a neighbour. The 
counties, indeed, have always been accustomed to confine their 
choice to the circle of local magnates, but, as their attention is 
directed rather to property than to persons, they not unfre- 
quently return the heir of an estate instead of the elderly 
owner; and, when they wish to do honour to a peer, 
they are necessarily contented with his son. There are, 
consequently, a few members young enough to learn, and here 
and there one of the number prefers a manly life to frivolous 
amusement. The boroughs are more exigent, or perhaps 
their principal inhabitants are more eager for personal dis- 
tinction. It is notorious that no constituency thinks of elect- 
ing the son of its favourite banker or brewer. Some boroughs 
are open to suggestions from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
or his destined successor in the opposite party ; and the nego- | 
tiations for the introduction of 4 stranger not unfrequently | 
approach to the American system. ‘The managers, in recom- | 
mending their unknown candidate, seldom dwell on his per- 
sonal qualifications, and they use their strongest argument 
when they announce that their own selection is least of all 
others calculated to divide the Conservative or Liberal party, 
as the case may be. A meeting is then summoned to form an 
independent judgment of the candidate's opinions, and at the 
close a resolution affirms his peculiar fitness; and pledges 
all present to their utmost exertions to insure his success. 
Sir Morton Peto, for instance, will prevent the division of the 
Liberal interest at Bristol; on Mr. Lanaton’s retirement. It 
is not yet stated who is to perform a corresponding service to 
the desolate borough of Finsbury. On Mr. Tuomas Don- 
comse’s death, his late constituents probably thought that it 
would be creditable to find a weighty or wealthy colleague for 
Mr. Cox; and as a great contfactor; and one of the few Dis- 
senters who have not deserted their sect when they have made 
their fortunes, Sir Morron Peto seemed a highly eligible 
candidate. His migration td Bristol seems to prove that his 
satisfaction with the borough was not reciprocally cordial. 
As an able and earnest advocate both of the interests and of 
the prejudices of the working-classes, Mr. Tuomas Hucuesmight 
bably have been popular in Finsbury ; but, as it is stated that 
e is about to prevent the Liberal ifterest from being divided 
at Leeds, it may be presumed that even a zealous Parliamentary 
Reformer shrinks from a borough which relatively high rents and 
low ten-pounders have long since effectually reformed. If the 
humbler voters of Finsbuty of Marylebone would, in defiance 
of all their traditions, return 4 statesman to Parliament, they 


would furnish an argument, more tangible than many exposi- 
tions of the virtues of the working man, for the extension of 
the suffrage. 


The leaders of partiés on both fides of the Héuse ate, 
with few exceptiotis, sectire of re-election. Lord PALmerston 
and Mr. Sir Grorce Grey and Mr. Mr. 
CaRDWELL and Sir Jonn Pakineton, will continue to repre- 
sent constituencies which properly value their services and 
character. Mr. GLADsToNe’s tenure of Oxford is more uncer- 
tain, and, if a presentable candidate can be found to oppose 
him, it will perhaps at last be found that the feather of uni- 
versal suffrage has broken the back of academic patience. 
The power of the country clergy will be largely increased by 
the questionable innovation of voting papers, and the dis- 
creditable vote on the Greek Professorship showed that, even 
where personal attendance was necessary, the retrograde party 
still commands a majority: It is much to the credit of Oxford 
that Mr. GuapsroNe’s personal aptitude for his position has so 
long outweighed the effect of his repeated experiments on the 
endurance of his constituents; but it is not impossible that he 
may have foreseen the necessity of resigning his seat when he 
publicly announced his conversion to the most extreme 
and promiscuous form of Radicalism. The apparent caprices of 
his political career have been often attributed to his natural 
unwillingness to sacrifice a — which must be peculiarly 
gratifying to his feelings. The remoteness of some doctrines 
which he may have been disposed to adopt from the stationary 
prepossessions of Oxford may perhaps sometimes have startled 
him into hesitation and doubt; but the strength and the defects 
of Mr. Guapstone’s intellectual character equally tend to ex- 
tremes. In default of an instinctive perception of practical 
truth and concrete expediency, logical facility runs down like 
a watch when the mainspring is broken. In comprehensive 
statements which neither admit of exception nor require 
limitation, Mr. Giapstoxr is wholly unrivalled; but general 
theories, like first causes, are essentially barren. In 
financial systems which almost allow of scientific pre- 
cision, a power of generalization is sometimes useful and often 
instructive ; but questions of constitutional organization, of 
more generally of the government of men, are seldom to be 
solved by the aid of axioms and dogmas. When Mr. Guiap- 
stone informed the House of Commons that all persons, 
not specially disqualified, are entitled to share in the govern- 
ment of the country,.it never occurred to his mind to consider 
whether the country would be better governed if his implied 
advice were adopted. In the general election which his 
speech may not improbably accelerate, Mr. Giapstone, if he 
finds himself ejected from his present stewardship, may find an 
open habitation in any manufacturing town. If a spark of 
political ambition is to be found in the obscure regions of St. 
Luke’s and Clerkenwell, it would be worth the while of 
Finsbury to astonish and eclipse its neighbours by the selec- 
tion of a great orator for its representative. In that happy 
constituency, few artificial impediments restrain the humblest 
inhabitant from acquiring a vote, and as member for Finsbury, 
Mr. GLapstoxe might proudly exhibit himself as an illustra- 
tion of the discernment and patriotism of the multitude. 

The unexpected declaration of a principal Minister in favour 
of large constitutional changes furnishes a welcome stimulus 
to Conservative managers of elections. One of the most 
important triumphs of the party in 1859 consisted in the 
return of Lord HotM®spaLe and Sir EpMunp Fitmer for West 
Kent, and it seems to have been doubted whether the victory 
could be repeated. Faint-heatted waverers recominended 
that, on the retirement of Sir E. Fitmer, the representation 
should be divided, but it has been finally resolved to 
nominate a Mr. Drxe for the vacatit seat. Mr. Harpy, 
who will be # tember of Lord Dersy’s Cabitiet, wisel 
prefers a quiet borough in the West to a county whic 
includes a metropolitan district: As the Kentish far- 
mers have got from Mr. G@rapstone all that can be 
got in the matter of hops, and as they expect that his 
successor will be more pliable on the malt-duty, it seems 
probable that a Conservative Gras will succeed the outgoing 
Ctoantaus. Wherever a chatige takes place among county 
members, the balance of gain is likely to incline to the Oppo- 
sition, but, in the new division of the West Riding, a son of 
the Duke of Devonsiiee is to represent Northern Libetalism 
with a colleague of similar opinions. Those who profess to 
understand Irish politics promise Lord Dersy a considerable 
accession of stréngth from constituencies which are supposed to 
resent Lord Patmerston’s Italian policy. On the whole, 
it seems probable that the reign ofthe Whigs is, for the present, 
drawing to a close: There is not the smallest reason to sup- 
pose that their successors Will be abler, or permanently more 
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popular; but for a session or two they will have the great 
advantage of novelty, and a plausible claim for a fair trial. 
Their further success will ps depend in no small degree 
on the breaches in the Liberal party which may be created by 
the eccentricities of Mr. GLADsTONE. Any will be 
safe which has Mr. Cospen and Mr. Bricyt for its leading 
opponents, and if Mr. Guapstone makes himself equall 

ineligible for office, his hostility also may be safely dareahriel. 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 


Norns could illustrate in a more striking way the 
diversity of opinion which the same political events ma: 
excite in different minds than the curious fact that, at this 
moment, the Germans are loud in their complaints of English 
treachery, That we, with our high moral feelings all on the 
quiver, burning with indignation at the wrongs done to 
Denmark, and hurling back, on behalf of Prince ALFrep, the 
baubles presented to him by the wicked King of Prussta— 
that we should be denounced as treacherous by the very 
objects of our condemnation seems something more than a bad 
joke. It is a last touch of insult which might easily drive 
people who do not happen to pay income-tax to wish for war. 
And there can be no doubt that much of the talk about Eng- 
land in German papers is pure nonsense, worth no more than 
the talk about Germany in English papers. If we do not under- 
stand the Germans, the Germans do not understand us; and the 
only difference is that we are proud of not understanding 
them, as of something eminently unprofessorial and unbeery 
for which we may take credit, whereas they simply think that 
it would be abnormal and false to the scheme of Continental 
nature to understand England. But, although we are not 
likely to care much what the Germans say of us, it is lawful 
to be taught even by an enemy, and it may be that the 
Germans really do mean something worth attending to when 
they say that England has deceived them, They appear, in 
the first place, to mean that England has broken yery hastily 
with her traditional allies. They think it hard that the balance 
of power in Europe should be endangered, and all regard 
for it openly abandoned, because the Germans, in a bi 
difficult and complicated matter, do not think as the Engli 
do. They would not so much mind if the English affected to 
have learnt up the Schleswig-Holstein question. But this is 
notoriously not the case. There are very few persons in 
England who pretend to have got up the barest rudiments of 
the matter, and of those who haye got even so far as this, the 
great majority seem to be of opinion that, at least at the outset, 
the Danes had not a perfectly clear case. In a question so 
obscure that few persons try to make anything of it, and 
where all inquiry tends to unfold the great difficulties of any 
conceivable solution, the Germans think that old allies might 
have withheld any very severe judgment on their friends if 
they took a part which they conscientiously believed to be 
honourable and just. Even if Englishmen could not help 
saying strongly what they felt without inquiry to be 
true, they might at least have done it decently and 
soberly. They need not have hooted and shouted 
out against the King of Prussia because, when an English 
prince paid him a, visit, he gave the young gentleman 
a reception proper to/his rank. They need not speak of 
Prussians as if they were Neapolitan brigands and mere cut- 
throats. We may reply, with considerable truth, that the 
Prussian officers are an aggravating, vulgar, assuming set of 
people, the flower of the most snobbish aristocracy in Christen- 
dom, and that no one knows this better than the mass of 
honest Prussians themselves. We are, therefore, very natu- 
rally prompted to speak our mind when we find the Prussian 
army under the command of these officers bullying the poor 
Danish peasants whom they have conquered. But still, there 
has been an unreasoning and unmeasured violence in the abuse 
bestowed in this country on Prussia, and on the Germans gene- 
rally, which they cannot help connecting with the avowed ignor- 
ance of Englishmen as to the whole matter in dispute, and 
which they not unreasonably consider rather inconsistent with 
the character which England wishes to assume as a neutral 
and mediatory Power. It is, it must be allowed, a very hand- 
some tribute to English fairness and the substantial 
sense and good taste of the English governing classes that the 

eat German Powers should have been willing to accept 
pen Me as the seat of the Conference. 

In the next place, the Germans call out against us because 
we wish to exercise against them ‘a sort of cheap courage. 
We seem almost as if we were fighting them, and had won 
imaginary victories over them, although we have taken 


excellent care not to risk a life or a sixpence. Here, as 
it appears to us, they are on strong ground. We hav 
for example, used the Emperor of the Frenon in a very 
curious way. We have thrown him at the Germans 
and told him to go and plunder them as much as 
he likes. It has even been hinted that Englishmen would 
take it as a kindness and a sort of obligation if he 
would make Cologne a French town. If we had gone to war 
ourselves, the s might have respected us, but to 
sit still and egg on the Emperor to seize the Rhine Pro- 
vinces seems to them ignominious and a shameless betrayal 
of traditional relations. We have, in fact, spoken of the 
Emperor much as some little boys speak of a big friend or 
brother. They cannot defend themselves against bullies, nor 
protect, perhaps, their cakes and oranges, but they revenge 
themselves by muttering that they have a brother who is a 
perfect giant, and who will be sure to call in a day or two 
and redress their wrongs. We have assured the Germans 
that we have a tremendously strong French friend who will 
pretty quickly look in upon them if they go meddling with 
people who, on genealogical principles, are our friends. The 
Germans reply by asking us first to learn by patient study 
whether they are really and wholly in the wrong; and then, if 
they are quite wrong—if they are doing a shameful wicked 
thing, so bad a thing that we cannot be expected ever again 
to be friendly with such miscreants—they inquire why we do 
not fight them ourselves, instead of putting up the French to 
fighting for us. And what may be said in a mild degree of 
England generally may be said in a tenfold degree of the 
House of Commons. e House of Commons is supposed to 
represent the nation, and the House of Commons has made 
up its mind not to fight for Denmark—firstly, because it does 
not think the war would be worth its cost, and secondly, 
because it is not at heart convinced of the justice of its 
uarrel. No one has yet stood up in either House, and said 
that England ought to use force in order to keep the people 
of the Duchies under a yoke that is distasteful to them. But 
the House of Commons, feeling angry at its own impotence 
and irresolution and ignorance, seeks an escape from hu- 
miliation by shouting loudly for the Danes. This is 
not a way of going on that lends much dignity to 
the first of representative assemblies, and what is true 
of the House as a whole is especially true of the O 
position. There was never an occasion in which an Oppo- 
sition played a poorer part. The whole of Mr. Disrag.i’s 
following, with one or two exceptions, imitates his ignominious 
example, and hangs on without any policy to suggest, or an 
word that can enlighten or direct any human being, but with 
a mere vague hope that the Government, although doing the 
right thing, may make some blunder in doing it that may 
open the door of office to their opponents. Lord Roserr Cecit 
is almost the only speaker on the Opposition side who has a 
definite policy, which he ventures on every occasion to advo- 
cate, so far as he can do so without rebelling against the leaders 
of his party. He is for war, and, although we disagree both 
with his reasons and his conclusions, he seems to us to have at 
least the merit of entertaining a distinct and arguable opinion. 
But he is nearly alone; and the mass of the Opposition, like 
the supporters of the Government—afraid of war, and very 
as to the merits of the question—look to events, and 
chance, and the aged wisdom of the Premier to show them 
what ought to be done, and meanwhile content themselves 
with ‘shouting, and stamping, and clapping their hands in 
honour of the Danes. 

Lastly, the Germans ag | be understood to think them- 
selves aggrieved because the dynastic ties which unite our 
Royal House with so many of the houses of German Sovereigns 
have not induced us to take a more friendly tone towards 
them. It seems but a very short time since the Princess Roya 
was married, and every one was proving that the Prussian was 
the best of all possible alliances, that the Crown Prince was 
much better than his father, and that his father was much 
better than his uncle, who had many good points about him. 
And now the Crown Prixce’s father is told, when he gives an 
order to one of the Quren’s sons, who shows his wish to keep 
up friendly relations with the Prussian Court by visiting it, 
that this order is “a very questionable honour.” We must 
own that the mob, even the educated mob, shouts and hoots 
with very slight knowledge of why it does cither; that those 
who knew Prussia were aware that, if the Prmvcess Royat and 
her husband were going to do in Prussia all that was pro- 
phesied in their marriage odes, they had a difficult task before 
them ; and that those acquainted with the etiquette of Conti- 
nental Courts understood that the gift of the order, unpopular 
as it unquestionably has been in England, was little more than 
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an ordinary civility. But even if the Germans were right 
in supposing that dynastic ties have done little for them in 
England, we can only say that we should not in the least regret 
it. It is not true, however, that d ic ties have done 
nothing for them; for the knowledge that the Duke of 
Saxe-Copure was a warm defender of the German side of the 
question has led many Englishmen to pause before they differed 
too hastily from the brother of Prince Aupert. The very 
eagerness, too, with which the Saxe-Cosure family has entered 
into the matter may naturally have induced English 
statesmen to weigh attentively what is to be said in 
behalf of the claims, not only of the great, but of the little 
German Powers. But no one in England can wish that 
dynastic ties should go further than this. We have ignored 
dynastic ties when we have thought what was to be done for 
Denmark. We have decided that we certainly would not go 
to war because the Princess of WaLes was pretty and 
popular. We are not, on the other hand, to colour our 
Opinions as to Germany, or to shrink from taking whatever 
course may be proper, because the QuzEN has many memo- 
ries and many living ties that bind her to Germany and to 
Prussia. An English Ministry that yielded to the private 
wishes of the Sovereign—if the Sovereign could be supposed 
to express private wishes on a matter of national policy— 
would be faithless to its trust, and would play as contemp- 
tible a part as could be played by a set of English statesmen, 
except perhaps the part of an Opposition which should know 
what was going on, and should be afraid to show more courage 
than its rivals. The Germans would not expect dynastic ties 
to do more than secure a patient hearing for the side espoused 
by the connexions of our Royal family, if they knew what 
ought to be the course of a nation accustomed to be free. 
Perhaps, indeed, they may mean little more than this, 
They may have simply thought that respect for our own 
Court might have induced us to be a little more anxious 
to understand a cause devoutly believed in by the nation 
into which two of the Queen’s daughters have married, and 
might have prompted us to moderate our censures on the 
King of Prussia for giving an order which, if it was in- 
sulting to give, it was ignominious to accept. Moderate 
Englishmen would, we think, be inclined to hold that so 
far the Germans had something to say for themselves. 
Dynastic alliances may sometimes indicate, not only the 
family arrangements of Courts, but the permanent interests 
and congruities of peoples; and if they do no more, they 
might at least lead us, when we quarrel with those to whom 
they bind us, to quarrel as if we should one day be friends 
again. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES AND THE LITERARY 
FUND DINNER. 


_ London season would be incomplete without the 
Royal Academy Dinner and the Literary Fund Dinner. 
There is a common nature belonging to these two national 
institutions, for such they are, though there is a great 
difference between the artists entertaining their patrons and 
the friends of literature eating, drinking, and speechifying in 
behalf of an admirable charity for the worn-out pens and dried 
ink-bottles of the day. What they have in common is that the 
notables of social rank, the statesmen and political men, the 
writers and artists of the times are expected on these 
occasions to deliver themselves of set orations in praise of art 
and letters. There is not a little interest in all this. 
The country lectures at the local Athena delivered by 
holiday-making M.P.’s have their value. One sometimes 
laughs at the parturient pains of a country gentleman 
delivering himself of a sort of would-be academical ¢loge, and 
uttering the impromptu reminiscences of history and classics 
for which he is furtively indebted to the curate of the parish. 
But all this tends to keep up at least the pretension of an 
educated standard; and as every nobleman of mark and every 
Cabinet Minister is always expected to be ready with some 
reminiscences of general reading and literary or artistic talk 
at one or other of the twin London dinners, the Literary Fund 
anniversary has its value. The charity which it represents 
is well and usefully conducted; and, though an attempt was 
unsuccessfully made a few years ago to discredit its manage- 
ment, general confidence is felt in its efficiency. On Wednesday 
the Prince of WaLes commenced what we may almost call his 
= life by presiding at this dinner. The occasion must have 

nm a very trying one. These celebrations are attended by an 
exacting and critical, though generous, audience. Men not 
only of mark, but of tried eloquence, and long experience in 
sitting at the middle of a great cross-table, would find on this 


special occasion a difficult task before them. The Prince of 
Wates had to make his début, not only as a Chairman and a 
speech-maker, but as a public man. It is an odd way that we 
have of introducing the Heir of England or the Consort of 
the QuEEN to the duties of station and responsibility by aski 
him to make a speech on books and bookmakers in gen 
But the son had only to follow his father’s admirable ex- 
ample. It were, of course, invidious to compare Prince 
Avzert and the Prince of Wags on a similar occasion. Prince 
Avzert’s mind was cast in the professorial mould. Set 
speeches and occasional spoken essays of the formal and 
academic type—papers, for such they were, carefully elabo- 
rated and thought over—were eminently suited to his cast of 
thought. His education had fitted him to compose and 
deliver them ; and a powerful and reflective mind, deeply im- 
pressed with the delicate responsibilities of his station, and 
perfectly aware that he had many prejudices to combat, was 
spurred by the opportunity of making a public speech. It 
was by his public speeches that the late Prince Consort 
slowly won his way, first to the attention, then to the respect, 
and lastly to the admiration of the country. The same in- 
ducements to a special energy are not necessary in the Prince 
of Wates’s case. His education has been different from 
that of his father. What is wanted in a constitutional 
Sovereign is not so much genius and deep wisdom as 
ease, a thorough sense of responsibility, good taste, and 
right feeling. Splendid abilities are almost out of place in 
our Sovereigns. 


The Prince of Wates exhibited these qualities both of 
mind and character in all that he is reported to have 
said on Wednesday evening. He went in a business-like 
way to the purpose of the meeting, and we all like to see 
common sense taking the practical view of things. After 
all, the Literary Fund is simple in its objects. It gives to 
decayed and poor authors some little solace and comforts 
in age and sickness; it gives this aid secretly; its almoners 
are men of honour; and its managers know that letters 
would be dishonoured by the popular arts of begging, and 
by popular reports and eloquent secretarial talk. The Prince of 
Wates said this, and, because it was a simple thing to say, he 
said it simply and without affectation. There was good taste in 
avoiding the style of an undergraduate’s theme on the objects, 
pleasures, and advantages of learning in general; and there were 
too many old stagers present, who had themselves prolusion- 
ized in rectorial addresses and lectures at country institutes, 
for the Prince to have any chance in the high style of 
platitude and conventional rhetoric. And there was good 
taste, and good feeling also, in the brief but sincere tribute 
to his father’s memory, and to his father’s appearance on a 
former occasion of the same nature. Altogether the Prince 


| achieved a marked success, if success consists in having a 


sufficient purpose, and in attaining it. 


The Heir to the Throne of England has a part to play, or 
rather a function to discharge, which is not without its diffi- 
culties; but those difficulties are best got over by perfect and 
entire sincerity and simplicity. Honesty carries a man, on the 
whole, through the duties of life better than any other 
quality. The late Prince Consort was honest and loyal to 
his duties, and he recognised their special temptations. He 
met their subtlety by equal subtlety of intellect; his 
decisions showed the result of deep thought and long pon- 
dering. But this habit of mind has in its turn its dangers, 
especially to a public man. If the late Prince Consort had 
not been loyal to his country, he might have been a very 
dangerous intriguer. He was too good to be dangerous, but 
his character had all the elements of political skill and subtlety 
init. If the father’s position had its temptations and snares, in 
his case so happily conquered, the son’s position is scarcely less 
difficult, though upon other grounds. The Heir to the Throne 
cannot be very prominent, and yet, if he is not in some sense a 
public man, his country will complain. No man isthe worse for 
an apprenticeship to his calling; but history presents a cata- 
logue of Heirs Apparent to Thrones who have certainly 
not learned how to rule by their expectancy of rule. In 
political matters, the Prince of Waes may have, or rather 
must have, opinions, but a constraint is laid upon him 
not to express them. Yet the best years of youth and 
opening manhood are but idly spent in exclusive devotion to 
the pursuits of country life without its personal responsi- 
bilities. On every account, therefore, the country will gladly 
see the Prince of Wags accepting, as he has already done, 
those opportunities, rare though they be, of identifying himself 
with some of those lofty public interests which have made 
our and his England what it is. Among those public inte- 
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rests—the common ground of all educated and public 
men, in which party can have no place and selfish aggrandize- 
ment is impossible—literature stands, if not pre-eminent, at 
least very high. The Prince of Waxes has been educated to 
appreciate literature ; an hereditary taste in art and reverence 
for science must be natural in his father’s son. If the 
Prince’s sphere of usefulness and the range of his possible 
duties are but narrow, the country will more thoroughly 
appreciate the diligent cultivation of a scanty field. It is of 
good omen that his public career has been commenced under 
auspices which, in his father’s case, conducted to public 
confidence. Even the honest desire to tread in his 
father’s steps will be loyally appreciated. Letters, and a 
kindred taste for letters, give princes friends which stand 
them in better stead than the minions of fashion or the 
parasites of faction. Our real greatness depends, not upon 
our arms, but upon arts, and the country which is not great 
intellectually has but a poor hold on material prosperity. 
That the Prince of Waxes is disposed frankly to recognise 
the highest sources of national greatness is surely a matter 
for national congratulation. 


DENMARK AND THE CONFERENCE. 


} ie the prevailing opinion of Copenhagen is correctly re- 
ported, the task of the Conference ought not to be as 
hopeless as it is commonly esteemed. The Danes, though 
they have displayed an imprudent pertinacity which may 
readily be pardoned, are a sensible people, and they can 
scarcely fail to see that almost any sacrifice is preferable to 
the continuance of an embarrassing connexion with Germany. 
If the King of Denmark had not been Duke of Hotsrtery, he 
might probably have maintained an undisputed sovereignty in 
Schleswig, and the German origin and language of the inha- 
bitants of Southern Schleswig have endangered the connexion 
of the Danes in the Northern part of the Duchy with their 
countrymen in Jutland. The conquest of the disputed ter- 
ritory, and the disastrous defeat of Dybbiél, have dispelled 
many previous illusions. The Danish nation now prefers inde- 
pendence within its own undisputed frontier to an extended 
territory; and if a line can be drawn to separate with 
approximate fairness the hostile races which meet in the 
Cimbric penipsula, the decision of war will be accepted as 
final, and the Germans will be left to cultivate their national 
unity at leisure. There would have been no discredit 
in submitting to the menace of irresistible force, but brave 
men may be excused if they refuse to abandon their claims 
except under actual compulsion. The concessions which 
might have been judiciously offered before the outbreak of 
the war would perhaps have been mistaken for admissions 
that the opposing litigant had been justified in his demands. 
The trial of arms has provided entirely new reasons for 
retiring from an untenable position. Danish patriots may, if 
they think fit, persist to the end of time in their questionable 
deductions of pedigrees and expositions of charters and trea- 
ties. The historical orthodoxy of their theories is perfectly 
compatible with the undoubted proposition that twenty 
thousand men with smoothbores are no match for a hundred 
thousand armed with rifles. The little naval victory which 
has for a moment lightened the gloomy horizon may also have 
disposed Danish minds to incline to an honourable and neces- 
sary peace. It is something to prove that the enemy is not 
always and everywhere irresistible. 

The Conference is bound for the present to secrecy, and the 
rumours which purport to escape from its precincts are per- 
haps mere conjectures. It is asserted, with much probability, 
that Austria and Prussia disclaim the obligations of 1851 and 
1852 on the general ground that compacts are necessarily dis- 
solved by war. Russia is supposed to support the English 
view, that an exception occurs when a belligerent, after com- 
mencing an unnecessary war, seeks to take advantage of his 
own wrong. Moral objections to legal technicalities are often 
forcible, and sometimes valid, but they are powerless against 
an obstinate reliance on the letter of the law. The German 
Plenipotentiaries of course assert that the war was 
caused by the conduct of the Danes, and they will claim all 
the benefit which may ensue from the rupture. The primeval 
theory that war and anarchy are the natural condition of 
mankind is still preserved in the doctrine that international 
obligations are mere accidents of the artificial relation of 

e. The customary repetition in treaties of peace of all 
the stipulations included in previous arrangements is rendered 
necessary by the assumed annulment of positive compacts. In 
some instances it is convenient for all parties to establish a 
new basis for future intercourse; and although Austria and 


Prussia may be thought to act oppressively in res ge 
their undertakings of twelve years ago, a more awkward an 
unstable system has never furnished a temptation to escape 
from its consequences. Even if the German Governments 
adhere to the professions with which they commenced the war, 
they must, nevertheless, intend to reduce to a mere fiction the 
unity which they may nominally concede to the Danish 
monarchy. It would be far more advisable to constitute a 
separate and independent kingdom than to give the German 
Powers a perpetual excuse for remonstrance and interference. 
The personal union of Holstein and Schleswig with Denmark 
would be useless if it were not made a pretext for encroach- 
ment, and if the Crown attempts to exercise authority, how- 
ever legitimate, malcontents may always plausibly complain 
of the influence of Danish interests or of Danish counsellors. 
The English Plenipotentiaries may fairly use the Treaty of 1852 
as an instrument for obtaining a reasonable compromise, but 
a pertinacious adherence to an abortive settlement would be 
a proof of unpardonable pedantry. A solid peace can only 
be estublished by some arrangement which may render the 
claims of the contending nations in some degree consistent 
or reconcilable. The continued subjection of a German 
population to Danish rule would, even if it were accepted 
by Austria and Prussia, leave the real cause of the war 
untouched. 


It would be highly agreeable to English feeling to prevent 
the German Powers from deriving any advantage from their 
recent proceedings, but if the weaker of two belligerents 
consents to surrender a portion of his alleged rights, an 
indignant neutral may be expected to endure the inevitable 
triumph of superior force. Germany is not in a condition to 
be punished for its misdeeds, except by threats and warnings. 
Rightly or wrongly, the Austrians and Prussians have taken 
possession of Holstein and Schleswig, and they will certainly 
not relinquish their acquisition without some kind of equiva- 
lent. Dispassionate observers have repeatedly suggested, as 
the proper termination of the quarrel, the division of Schleswig 
between the rival claimants. By such an arrangement, 
Germany would gain all that it could reasonably have 
wished, and Denmark would, at the cost of a moderate 
sacrifice of territory, be relieved from the necessity of coercing 
three or four hundred thousand disaffected subjects. For 
several years the Danes have been willing to loosen, as far as 
possible, the burdensome connexion of the kingdom with the 
Federal State of Holstein. If they could have made up their 
minds to annex Southern Schleswig to its kindred province, 
the war and the ill-feeling in which it originated might have 
been averted. The appearance of a German fleet in the road- 
stead of Kiel will undoubtedly be disagreeable to the Danes, 
but half the coast of the bay already belongs to the Confedera- 
tion, and the other half is entirely occupied by a German 
population. As tuere is not the smallest chance of recovering 
the harbour, it might be as well to obtain, if possible, some 
compensation for surrendering it to the enemy. Arbitrators, 
at least, whose duty it is to moderate the passions of the belli- 
gerents, ought to acquiesce in inevitable results, and afterwards 
to persuade their clients to be equally prudent. If this ano- 
malous war were to end in an arrangement which was in- 
trinsically just and convenient, the largest possible amount of 
good would have been extracted from proceedings which are 
denounced as essentially evil. 


If the German part of the peninsula were once surrendered 
by Denmark, the parties to the conquest might be left to settle 
among themselves the disposal of their new acquisition. 
Perhaps the best arrangement for Denmark would be the estab- 
lishment of a petty State under Prince Freperick of AvausTEN- 
BuRG, and the most dangerous would be the annexation of the 
provinces to the powerful monarchy of Prussia. It cannot be 
disputed that Germany is likely henceforth to become com- 
paratively vigorous and aggressive, and the tendency will be 
confirmed by. every month which elapses before the termination 
of the war. There is, however, no reason to suppose that, 
when all real cause of quarrel is removed, the Danes will be 
peculiarly exposed to German projects of aggrandizement. It 
cannot be too thoroughly understood that the present war, as 
far as it is promoted by the German people, is genuinely 
national and substantially conscientious. The Prussian 
Court is perhaps instigated by dynastic ambition, and 
Austria wishes to prevent an ancient rival from appro- 
priating the championship of a popular cause. The more 
zealous friends of Holstein, who control the policy of the smaller 
States, have never indicated any desire to interfere with the 
purely Danish portions oi the monarchy; and, under a Duke of 
its own, Holstein would be a far less dangerous neighbour 
than during the double Government of the King of Denmark 
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and the Diet of Frankfort. The proximity of a more 
powerful race cannot be averted by any diplomatic arrange- 
ment. In the general interests of Europe, and especially of 
England, Germany cannot be too powerful or too closely 
united. The doctrine which was respected till six months 
ago as a political axiom cannot have been disproved by a 
war which will, in a short time, be considered but a trivial 
episode in history. The divisions of Germany may, for the 
moment, gratify English irritation, but they habitually furnish 
Russia with subservient allies, and France with victims or 
accomplices in aggression. The addition of a portion of 
Schleswig to the vast extent of the Confederate territory 
makes no perceptible increase in the material strength of 
Germany. The habit of acting for a common purpose is likely 
to have more lasting effects. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S FUTURE. 


“THE cing hope of those stern and unbending Tories 

“ who follow, reluctantly and mutinously, a leader whose 
“experience and eloquence are indispensable to them, but 
“ whose cautious temper and moderate opinions they abhor ”— 
such was the description which MacauLay gave of Mr. Giap- 
STONE seven years after the latter had entered public life. Never 
was “ hope” more curiously disappointed. Some of the stern 
and unbending Tories lived to see their “rising hope” not 
only surrender himself without reserve to the guidance of 
that distrusted leader, but shoot far beyond his abhorred 
caution and moderation, caricature his doctrines, carry his 
principles to excess, and almost make his sagacious statesman- 
ship to stink in the nostrils of temperate politicians by 
associating with it and fathering upon it the extremest finan- 
cial rashness. And if any of those stern and unbending 
Tories have lived up to this time, they will have witnessed a 
stranger spectacle still. They will have seen their “ rising 
“hope” courting the suffrages of their bitterest opponents. 
They will have heard from his lips theories which would have 
satisfied the most violent Chartists of their youth. ‘They will 
have sat by while the champion upon whom they once fixed 
their hopes was bidding for the lead of pure Democracy; 


and they will have listened while the knight-errant 

whom they cheered as he went forth, with many a pious | 
phrase upon his lips, to fight the battle of the Church, took 

for his brothers-in-arms those to whom all churches are an | 
abomination and a scandal. Let not him that buckleth on 

his armour boast as he that taketh it off. Burperr dying a 

Conservative, GLADSTONE living to be a Radical, may warn 

politicians against trusting too fondly to the strength of their | 
opinions or the rigour of their morality, while yet the un- 

known path of the future, with all its chance perplexities and 

unforeseen temptations, lies before them. 

Men who have watched the changes of some strange pro- 
duction of nature through a long period of time are always 
tempted to argue from its past to its future, and to fancy 
that from the mass of the observations they have collected 
they can predict its final course. Sometimes the predictions 
fail, sometimes they succeed. There is many a lusus nature 
apparently so emancipated from all law that no process of 
reasoning which starts upon the assumption of a law can 
calculate its vagaries. This may possibly be the case with 
Mr. Guapstone. It is possible from past observations to 
foretell the future relapses of a fever, or the lucid intervals 
of lunacy; but the rules which are observed by fevers and 
mania may very possibly be too sober and regular to bind the 
movements of Mr. Giapstone’s brain. But still it is not 
easy to resist the temptation of attempting to speculate 
upon the future wanderings of a meteor so wayward, though 
his past vagaries have laughed so many political star-gazers to 


scorn. 

The difficulty in prophesying concerning the merely poli- 
tical portion of his future career is not the greatest. His 
union with the Radicals is obviously his interest. They are 
now the only party with whom he can ‘unite. While he has 
irreparably offended the Tories, he has not been able to conci- 
liate the Whigs. The man whose solitary pre-eminence is a 
living monument of the fact that there are not, nor have been 
for some time past, any rising Whigs capable of leadership, 
cannot well be popular in the eyes of the unyielding repre- 
sentatives of that tenacious party. The result is that the 
quondam hope of the stern Tories has no following, in the 
House of Commons, but that of the extremest Radicals. He 
has not selected them in preference to any other party. They 
are his only escape from absolute isolation, and in some 
respects the junction was not a difficult one to make. It did 


not need to be purchased by any extravagant sacrifice of con- 


sistency on Mr. GLapstone’s part, at least according to the 
rate at which he usually appraises the value of that quality. 
There is that one unlucky speech in 1859 in favour of small 
boroughs to explain away or to eat, and, for Mr. Guap- 
STONE, a single speech is a mere mouthful. He has not 
pledged himself against universal suffrage by any speech 
of his later years, and the Rights of Man would furnish a 
singularly congenial creed for the dreamiest and least practical 
of politicians. The manhood suffrage platform, which he 
adopted last week, will suit him singularly well in another 
respect. It would do more than anything else to annihi- 
late the political influence of the landed gentry, and especially 
of the House of Lords; and against that class Mr. GLaDsToNE 
hasalways cherished an antipathy which he has taken several 
occasions of showing. As far as mere politics are concerned, 
the new alliance will suit admirably. Anything, at all events, 
is better than being left quite alone. It may not, indeed, con- 
tribute with any certainty to renew his tenure of office. 
The present holders of political power do not look forward with 
anything like composure to being evicted in favour of a de- 
mocracy ; and they are in no way reconciled to the prospect 
by the consideration that the Lancashire workmen bore severe 
sufferings and privations with patience, when a different course 
of conduct would have done them no sortof good. The assur- 
ance, which has been so earnestly given, that the Reformed 
Parliament which is to be the result of the new combination will 
proceed to remedy the disproportion that exists between one 
man’s property and another, solely by legislative means, has 
inno degree consoled those whose property is to be “ adjusted.” 
It is possible enough, therefore, that Mr. GLapstone may 
spend the remainder of his career in vainly struggling 
against interests which, when fairly united by terror, have 
never failed to make a desperate resistance. But even that is 
better than realizing the title of ‘‘ precurseur,” given to him by 
GariBaLpI, by exhibiting himself for the rest of his life in the 
character of a voice erying in the wilderness. 

But the ecclesiastical opinions are the great difficulty. 
Church-rates, the Irish Establishment, and similar subjects 
are likely to be the most troublesome and the most 
sharply contested of any. They form the only class of 


subjects upon which the Radicals can hope to find sufficient ' 


differences of opinion among their opponents to give them a 
chance of operating with success. Upon them, therefore, the 
really earnest battles of coming Parliamentary campaigns will 
be fought, and upon them Mr. Grapstone, if he retains his 
yee a opinions, must find himself in perpetual opposition to 

is new supporters. Can he maintain that antagonism, and 
yet keep the leadership for which he has bid so high? These 
Church questions are deeply exciting to many of the most 
strenuous of the democratic members, and outside the House 
they furnish an enormous contingent of the Radical majorities 
in the large towns. It is impossible that Mr. Giapsrone 
should be able to retain the true allegiance of men to whose 
favour he has no natural or long-established claim, if he con- 
tinues to oppose them, however feebly and perfunctorily, upon 
some of the most stirring questions of the day. He has 
already paid a large price for the leadership. He had better 
complete his purchase, and not lose the result of all his 
sacrifices by haggling over this last demand. Once let him 
throw all his Church prejudices overboard, and he 
will be able to embrace Mr. Brienr as a_ kindred 
spirit whose heart beats upon every question in unison 
with his own. Still, it cannot be denied that this last 
sacrifice is of a kind that requires nerve. In political 
questions, the consideration of expediency is admissible to an 
almost unlimited degree. A man may always justify any 
tergiversation in his friends’ eyes, or at least in his own, by 
pleading altered times and circumstances, which have shifted 
the balance of advantage from one side to the other. But in 
religious matters the same excuse is hardly available. A man 
who abandons his religious views that he may propitiate his 
political supporters puts himself nakedly before the world as 
one who has bartered honesty for power, and whose convictions 
are matter of bargain and sale. It requires courage to take 
a step which may reasonably lead to such an imputation. 
It ranges a man for ever in the regi of political ad- 
venturers—the “unfortunate males” of the political pavé. 
A man who has enjoyed a reputation as the possessor of an 
exceptionally tender conscience, and who still retains the 
friends which that reputation made for him, may be pardoned 
for hesitating. He may well shrink from laying bare before 
their doubting eyes the gulf which the demon of ambition has 
long been digging between him and them. But the step must 
be taken. The master whom he has chosen is inexorable, and 
will endure no divided allegiance. All foolish coyness had 
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better be thrown aside at once. Time is short—years roll on— 
and the Premiership is not yet gained. Every year which 

before the attachment of his new party is thoroughly 
cemented by the last and greatest sacrifice is so much time 
irreparably lost. Nothing could be more foolish than to risk, 
for the dike of a prudish and insincere decency, the object of 
life for which all other objects, once cherished as dearer 
life itself, have been stoically surrendered, 


THE PEACE SOCIETY. 


Uy the just man whom the poet describes as unshaken amidst 

the crash of falling worlds, and firm against his ill-advising 
fellow-citizens, Horace ascribes a certain qualification which 
may be freely rendered as obstinately clinging to a crotchet. 
He is justus, but tenax propositi. It required at least the 
obstinacy of the Peace-mongers to deliver, as they did on 
Monday night, their long-suffering testimony against the 
wa of. the world. At the present moment, the whole earth 
is Haming with war. The conflagration is universal. BrLLona 
and Mars must have worn out a double set of cars within 
the last twelve months. Denmark, Poland, the Northern 
and Southern States of America, Mexico, China, Japan, 
New Zealand, Dahomey, and Ashantee are among the 
scenes of wars the tidings of which are brought by 
almost every mail. With the exception of the Iberian penin- 
sula, there is absolutely not a single European State which is 
not in that condition in which a single week might plunge it 
into a struggle of unexampled magnitude. At the rae a 
ment that the good people are maundering at Finsbury Chapel, 
there is stirring in the great heart of this country a deep 
moral indignation which is all but compelling a reluctant 
Government to draw the sword. When the scarlet fever is 
raging in every country in Europe, justly or unjustly, with or 
without a cause, it certainly does credit to the Peace Society, 
and to its euonymous President, Mr. Pease, to celebrate their 
forty-eighth anniversary. They made the most of a difficult 
position by taking courage from its difficulties. After the 
manner of all societies and all anniversaries, they 
had a cheering Report to present. Societies, from the 
nature of the case—having a staff to keep up and itinerant 
lecturers to maintain—must have something. to show, if not 
of performance, yet of promise. Only these Reports are dread- 
fully monotonous. If there isa Society for converting Jews or 
Mahomedans, and they have not a single convert in hand, sub- 
scribers are assured that the gradual and silent progress of the 
cause is absolutely astonishing. The Committee have reason 
to believe—only they are very chary of telling us their reason— 
that their principles are gradually working their way into the 
hearts of all men. To be sure they have no loaves to show, 
but the amount of leaven which is unostentatiously at work is 
something wonderful. So it is with the Peace Society. At the 
present moment, when, unluckily, everybody is at war or 
wants to be at war, there is the surest evidence that their 
principles are more and more entertained by people in autho- 
rity. The great hope and prop of the Peace Society at this 
juncture is the Emperor Napotzon. Repentant sinners make 
the best saints, and the single man in Europe who has shed 
most of domestic blood, and has been mainly instrumental in 
kindling the two great Continental wars of the age, is an odd 
patron of the Peace Society. Yetso it is. The man of the Second 
of December, of the Malakhoff, of Magenta, and Solferino has 
been hardly used by the British Government in the matter of 
the proposed Parisian Congress, and Mr. Eximmvu Burritt is 
perfectly convinced that even now the Emperor of the Frencu 
is destined to push the idea of universal peace to its full and 
final triumph. Schoolboys say pigs don’t sing, but if they 
did they would be very remarkable singing birds, and the 
Emperor Napo.eon presiding at Finsbury Chapel at the fiftieth 
anniversary would make a very striking President of the 
Peace Society. Mr. Pease and Mr. Paxton Hoop are thank- 
ful for small mercies, when all that they have to be grateful 
for is the Emprror’s proposal for a General Congress. 

The argument of the Peace Society is simple enough. War 
is a had thing; especially is it an un-Christian thing; there- 
fore war is unlawful. All this may be in some sense true; 
but the Peace Society seldom ventures beyond the platitudes 
of a general proposition. Incidentally, one of the speakers put 
a practical case which leads to somewhat serious reflections. 
Mr. BowLey remarked that the proper course for Denmark to 
take “ would have been, instead of going to war, to have pro- 
“ tested against invasion.” This course must have suggested 
itself to Mr. Bowery as a practical instance, and general 
illustration of peace principles actually at work. Mr. BowLey 
here teaches us how the world would wag if he and his friends 


had to conduct it. It would have been right in Denmark to 
submit, not because she was weak, not because the contest was 
hopeless, but because war is un-Christian. What is the duty of 
Denmark is of course the duty of every other country. “ No 
‘“* Power would dare to go into the country of another Power 
“ which had not taken upthe sword;” which we can quite under- 


than | stand. Suppose that the threatened country happened to be 


England, and the threatening country happened to be France. 
“* Instead of going to war,” we protest; and France answers 
our protest by requiring a hundred millions of money, the 
British fleet, Gibraltar, Malta, and all the British oui 
What are we to do? Mr. Bowxey tells us that we are to 
protest, and then no Power would dare to invade us. No 
doubt ; we can quite understand that, when we had paid the 
French demands and entered our protest, we should be free 
from invasion; and as we are to act upon Christian prin- 
ciples, we should, of course, according to the Scriptural 
precept, have made the one hundred millions two hun- 
dred. This is really what Mr. Bowtey and Mr. Pease 
must mean, if they mean anything, when they tell us “that 
“ all war is opposed to the spirit and precepts of Christianity,” 
and that, ‘‘ when a country ,is threatened with invasion, it is its 
“ duty, instead of drawing the sword, to protest.” It is difficult 
to frame a serious refutation of nonsense which the common 
sense of mankind has not even condescended to imagine as 
possible. 

But, after all, is “all war op to the spirit and precepts 
“ of Christianity?” If it is, then one of two things is cer- 
tain—either that Christianity is not suited to mankind, or 
that mankind, ever since Christianity has existed, in- 
cluding all Churches, Saints, and Doctors, has conscio 
or unconsciously disdained to obey a fundamental precept of 
Christianity. It must have occurred, one would have thought, 
to preachers of religion, such as Mr. Paxton Hoop and his 
friends, as a strange phenomenon that it should be left to 
them and to their two dozen disciples at Finsbury Chapel to 
make a discovery in Christianity. The sublime impudence of 
some people, however, is such that nothing in the way of 
their own supposed discoveries astonishes them. That the 
reverend agitators of the Peace platform should be the very 
firss men who ever found out the real meaning of Chris- 
tianity, and that all Christians before them must have 
been either rogues or fools, is the most natural thing 
in the world to these tlemen. More modest men 
might perhaps have doubted and hesitated. They might 
have begun to suspect that — considering war has been 
going on for eighteen hundred years; and all that Christian 
men ever did was to canvass which party in a dispute was 
right or wrong, which war was just or unjust, but never to 
deny the lawfulness of war in itself—it was not quite so 
clear that “all war is opposed to the spirit and principle of 
“ Christianity.” It might have itself to anybody 
but an irrational fanatic that the whole of the New Testament 
precepts are given to men in their personal and moral 
character, and are not intended as a code of political economy, 
or a rule for States and Empires. The truth is that the 
Sermon on the Mount, from which the Peace Society seems to 
quote, has nothing whatever to do with States, and Powers, 
kingdoms of this world, and political communities. We are 
not aware that there is one single word in the New Testa- 
ment from beginning to end which even recognises what are 
called the duties of a State. The political idea does not 
come within that range of thought and teaching which the 
Founder and Apostles of the Gospel. seem to have contem- 
plated. There is not the slightest foundation for supposing 
that the precepts about loving your enemies, not returning 
blow for blow, and answering wrong by submission, were in- 
tended to apply to political communities. Christendom has, 
with the exception of the Quakers, who are almost extinct, 
agreed to believe that not even these precepts are to be followed 
literally, for lawsuits are as distinctly unlawful as duelling 
by individual men according to the letter of Scripture. 

This is, of course, answering a fool not according to his 
folly ; and in addressing a serious argument to Mr. PeasE we 
believe that we are acting much more against Scriptural pre- 
cepts than the poor Danes are doing in resisting invasion. 
But the arrogance and insolence of the modern fanatics—Peace 
Societies, and Temperance Societies, and the like—who 
impertinently tell Christians of all times and countries, 
Empires and States crowned with the blessings of a thousand 
years of growth and prosperity, men of good lives and ¢ood 
repute, that they one and all know nothing of the spirit and 
principles of Christianity, must be plainly dealt with. If the 
Bible is this, and if this and the like of this is its sole meaning, 
then all the world has practically pronounced its ae ae of 
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Christianity to be a sham, or hasagreed that Bible precepts are no 
true guide, and therefore constitute no true blessing to mankind. 
But let us take these glib’ quoters of Scripture on their own 
ground. In some sense orother they must admit that the Old Tes- 
tament and the New proceed from the same authority. We do 
not say that they are bound to admit that the Jewish history and 
policy are to be affirmed as binding on Christians. But they 
cannot, they dare not, say that the God of the Old Testament 
is other than the God of the New; and however far they may 
stretch the elastic ent of the Divine Permission 
accorded to Judaic hardness of heart, they can hardly 
make this theological commonplace cover the fact that 
from one end to the other of the Old Testament war is 
recognised, sanctioned, praised, and even enjoined and com- 
manded. Either, therefore, the Divine mind was changed at 
the foundation of Christianity and “all war” was pronounced 
to be wrong and sinful for the first time, whereas some war 
had previously been pronounced to be among the highest of 
religious duties, or at different periods of the world’s history 
Gop has pronounced the very same course of action to be 
commendable and also sinful. Not being ministers of religion, 


* we should say that either supposition was unmitigated blas- 


phemy; and yet one of the two must be accepted by those 
who unanimously agree to the first resolution of the Peace 
Society, that “ all war is opposed to the spirit and principles 
of Christianity.” 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. 


T is not in Sir Cartes TreveLyan’s manner to snatch at 
opportunities for rhetorical display, but those who are at 
the pains to realize the significance of his clear matter-of-fact 
statement cannot fail to see, in the financial position of India, 
the glorious promise into which the seemingly desperate for- 
tunes of our magnificent dependency have blossomed in the 
short period of three or four years. With such a theme, an 
orator like Mr. GLapstone would have painted a glowing 
picture to set men’s imaginations on fire; but, prosaic 
as is the actual form into which the financial statement 
is thrown, its very sobriety of tone serves but to increase the 
confidence which the history of the last few years has begotten 
in the resources of our Indian Empire. ‘The surplus for the 
past year, it is true, is not large, and according to the latest 
calculation (for it still rests partly on estimate) will be but 
30,000/., in place of 450,000/., which had been originally 
anticipated ; but we may be sure that so careful a financier as 
Sir Cartes TREVELYAN is not likely to be wrong when he 
encourages the hope that, when the accounts shall have been 
finally made up, the result will not be below his Budget esti- 
mate. And the smallness of the surplus, whatever the precise 
amount may ultimately be, is in no sense a ground for uneasi- 
ness or apprehension. ‘The expenditure has grown in the 
direction in which an increase of expenditure is a tangible 
gain. The estimated cost of public works (nearly 5,000,000.) 
was fixed with reference, not to thc means available, but 
to the power of spending. The machinery for investing 
(for that is the true word to characterize this remu- 
nerative outlay) the surplus funds of India in works 
of public utility has not yet been brought up either to the 
resources which the Government can command for the pur- 
se, or to the opportunities for profitable work; and it has 
me a standing rule of Indian finance to expend in this way 

the utmost sum that cun be laid out without overtasking the 
strength of the engineering department or too violently draining 
the labour-market. During the last year Sir C. TrEVELYAN has 
to congratulate himself on having been able to execute works 
which have cost about 160,oco/. more than the original esti- 
mate, and so far as the surplus has been reduced by this means, 
the apparent loss is a positive and substantial gain. A special 
cause of increased outlay, in this and most other departments, 
supplies further occasion for congratulation. Labour in India 
is rapidly becoming more costly. In the Bombay Presi- 
dency, where the influence of the revival in the cotton 
trade has been most powerful, the rate of wages has 
doubled ; and though the distribution of hands has not yet 
followed the new local demands for labour on roads and rail- 


ways, and on tea and coffee plantations, the inequalities that re- , 


main in the labour-market are consistent with the fact ofa large 
and general improvement in the country considered as a whole. 
Sir Cuartes Trevetyan calculates that, even if the population 
could be equally spread over the whole country, the supply 
of hands would scarcely meet all the calls that would be 
made. The land which was so recently supposed to be 
capable of supplying the whole world with coolies for whom 


no occupation could be found at home, is now in a position - 


to utilize its enormous wealth of labour in the development 
of its long-neglected resources. Sir CHarLes TREVELYAN may 
well say that India is in the midst of one of those social 
changes which mark the progress of nations. 

Even if these explanations of increased diture were 
the only considerations to set off against the absence of 
a more imposing surplus, there would be no cause for 
regret or apprehension; but the signs of progress, like 
misfortunes, seldom come singly. If the additional cost of 
labour has swollen many military expenses, the general tran- 
quillity and the improved organization of the army have 
nevertheless reduced the whole cost of maintaining the 
security of the country to what may perhaps be considered 
as its normal standard. The Army Estimates for India, 
exclusive of the Home charges, seem to have settled down 
at a uniform amount of less than 13,000,000/. a year, and 
even the occurrence of a little frontier war has not materially 
deranged the calculation. After the alarming estimates to 
which the mutiny gave rise, it is not unsatisfactory to 
learn that such a country as India can be held, with 
every hope of security, at this comparatively moderate cost. 
There is again one item of annual expenditure which shows 
a marked decrease. The charge for interest has been reduced 
within the last two years by half a million; the debt in the 
hands of the public having been diminished by 12,000,000/., 
chiefly by actual payment, but to the extent of 3,000,000/. 
by the purchase of Government securities with the proceeds 
of the new paper currency. 


Such is the cheerful account which Sir Cartes Tre- 
VELYAN has to give of the expenditure which he controls ; 
and the other side of the balance-sheet is even more 
encouraging, though here again it is necessary to look 
beyond the total figures to extract the real meaning of 
the results achieved. Nearly one half of the revenue of 
India is derived from the Government rent of land, and 
the remainder has been hitherto ,almost equally divided 
between the receipts from the Government monopolies of 
salt and opium, and those from taxes which may be taken 
as roughly corresponding to our Customs, Excise, and direct 
taxation. Of these three elements, the first and the last must 
show, by their elasticity, the progress or decline of agricul- 
ture and trade. The produce of the monopoly element is 
almost independent of the general prosperity of the country, 
and may be classed as the speculative venture of the Indian 
Government. The salt monopoly has been abandoned in 
principle, and the results of the taxation of a transitional period 
afford no test of the general progress of the country, though 
the deficiency is, in fact, merely local, and to all appearance 
temporary. As it has turned out, the salt proceeds have 
fallen off by reason of the small quantity sold out of the stores 
which the old system left in the hands of the Government. 
The opium market (though not the opium crop) has also dis- 
appointed expectation. ‘lhe scarcity of money and the slack- 
ness of the Chinese demand for the drug have together 
reduced the opium revenue by 1,150,000/.; so that alto- 
gether the speculative branches of revenue have fallen 
short of what was expected by the serious amount of 
about 1,300,000/. But agriculture and trade have filled up 
this enormous gap, and, chiefly from extended and improved 
cultivation, we sce the regular branches of Indian revenue 
growing, like our own, at a rate which may be soberly esti- 
mated at 1,000,000/. a year. 


With these solid facts to support him, Sir Cuartes Tre- 
veLYAN had no difficulty to cope with in his Budget for the 
coming year. The Income-tax, indeed, will expire in 1865, and 
India, more fortunate than England, appears tolerably safe 
against a renewal of the impost; but after every allowance 
for this and other deficiencies, Sir Cuartes is palpably within 
the mark in looking for a surplus of more than 800,000. 
For reasons which appear sound, it has been thought advisable 
to retain this sum in hand with a view to future contingencies ; 
and accordingly the principal changes in taxation arein the shape 
of readjustments for the purpose of carrying out more equit- 
ably the general maxim of raising the customs revenue by an 
extremely moderate, though productive, tariff. One-half of 
the addition made to the ad valorem duties after the mutiny 
is now remitted, and the five per cent. tariff, which it savours 
a little of excessive caution to postpone, will probably be 
restored at the end of another year. Meanwhile, progress is 
being made in the orderly and economical administration of 
the Government departments, and accounts and audits are 
beginning to have an appreciable relation to actual facts. 


‘The experiment of the new paper currency has been entirely 
successful, and the confidence shown even during a money. 
crisis will justify an early extension of the system. At the 
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same time, the difficult question of a gold currency is to be 
dealt with; and if the hoarding of silver by the people is a 
habit that cannot be eradicated in a day, the worst offender of 
all—the central Government—is revising the arrangements by 
which it has been in the practice of locking up in its two 
hundred local treasuries masses of silver coin varying in value 
from twelve to eighteen millions sterling. The construction 
of railways goes on with undiminished vigour, while the im- 
provement in the traffic receipts is beginning to tell effectually 
on the charge for guaranteed interest. In every respect the 
situation of India is as full of hope as, a few short years ago, it 
seemed to be plunged in gloom ; and, though it is a country 
where sudden transitions seem the normal rule, and shade may 
follow sunshine as sunshine has followed shade, it can at least 
be said at present that the keenest eye fails to detect a cloud 
upon her horizon. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


Commissioners who have lately reported on public 
schools have stated that they find very little taught at some 
of those institutions. But then this is not the fault altogether of 
the public schools. They are conducted on the supposition that 
the _ who come there have been taught something before the 
come, and that, more especially, they have been taught the Gree 
and Latin grammars. Thus much, it is assumed, must have been 
done before they could presume to come to a public school, whereas, 
in fact, hardly any boys come with a decent knowledge of any 
mar at all. e work of the private schools is not done. 
here are many great improvements which have been made at 
private schools to the delight of parents, especially of mothers and 
of boys. They are now conducted, for the most part, in very hand- 
some houses. The bedrooms are sweet, and all the windows are 
open all the day long. The living is very fair, quite good enough 
for boys of any rank, plentiful and varied. The young gentlemen 
are not me yan | invited to eat and drink out of an appro- 
priate set of crockery with a neat emblem or the master’s 
crest on it. There are drill-sergeants, and calisthenic perv, 
and a cricket uniform, and whole holidays for the Crystal 
Palace or the local Cathedral. There is plenty of botany, 
zoology, mineralogy, and chemistry. There is an ample 
allowance of baths, French teachers, religious exhortation, 
choral music and turning. But there is no . The 
boys go to learn Greek and Latin grammar, and do not learn it, 
nor does it seem as if there were much chance of their being put 
in the way of learning it, as things go at present. Latin or 
Greek grammar is a very disagreeable thing to teach, and a very 
disagreeable thing to learn; worse, perhaps, to teach than to 
learn, but still so disagreeable to all parties, that when the master 


once suggests that it had better be given up, or only be nominally” 


done, and for form’s sake, the boys readily fall into his humour. 
The consequence is that the education of most boys is, so far as intel- 
lectual purposes go, thoroughly wasted, not only at private schools, 
but at public schools and at college. Without grammar there can be 
no knowledge of the classical languages, through knowing which 
English gentlemen theoretically acquire a profound insight into 
things in general, and a power of turning themselves with as- 
tonishing versatility to every pursuit. It is true that parents are 
tolerably well contented with the existing —— but that is 
y because Englishmen are proud of everything English, partly 
ause they think it fine to despise learning, and to admire no- 
thing but juicy mutton and cricket, and principally because they 
really know nothing whatever about the matter. How should 
they? A simple-minded parent receives every month a tabulated 
report, from which it appears that his Billy has been “ fair,” 
“irregular,” “satisfactory,” and so on; and at the end of each half- 
ear, or term, as the bits of years are called now, appears a big 
bill, and an intimation that William is making » but 
wants a little balance of mind, a better ear for ry and a 
slight degree of more ge interest in the choral psalmody. 
The bewildered papa thinks that, if this is all that can be said 
against Bill, he is likely to be as decent a fellow as his father 
before him, and he is too glad to dismiss his boy without a scolding 
to cricket or his pony. But if all the ornamental part were 
cleared away, and a kind friend explained that grammar was the 
key to all the boy’s future apprehension of what was set him to 
learn—that if, while he was at a private school, he was made to 
learn this, he would get something into his head which would 
really teach him accuracy and method, and would permit him to 
catch, at first hand, a glimpse of what was really meant by the 
classical authors—but that the boy was not learning grammar, 
and might grow up, both at a private and a public school, 
until he was eighteen, without any real knowledge of the barest 
rudiments of the classical languages, the parent would be a 
very mild parent indeed if he did not feel some indignation and 


But why is not grammar taught? Even at the public schools 
where working is most in fashion, the complaint of the masters is 
universal, that the boys do not come to them —s grounded, 
and so it cannot be that the absence of good elementary teaching 
is merely a proper preparation for the juicy mutton and cricket- 

of Eton. Boys in general are not taught grammar at 


rivate schools, and ye pe in general cannot profit 
The claseical system of English There may be 
and we will take for granted that there are, but at any rate the 
exceptions are so few that the heads of public schools do not 
hesitate to speak as if the proper instruction in grammar were 
almost a universal shortcoming. Now, why is this? We think 
we may say, without blaming or offending any one, that the main 
cause lies in the masters of private schools. Ordinarily, a man does 
not take little boys as pupils because he is fit for it, but because he 
must have money and cannot get it in any other way. Young 
ladies are, however indirectly, the principal cause’of grammar being 
neglected at private schools. They bewitch the curates, and the 
curates, being affectionate creatures and easily goaded into mar- 
riage, are willing to take their chance, and, as they say, trust in 
Providence and an honest heart. But the butcher and the baker 
and the nurse must be used and paid, and the curacy does not 
suffice. The people set themselves to take pupils. The 
curate does not know any ar, and never knew any, but he 


‘| remembers with pride that ten years before he was considered 


rather a dab at construing Euripides with the help of an English 


‘| translation. He buys a set of rudimentary works and puzzles them 


out after a fashion. Somehow the little boys arrive. Friends are 
so kind, and few people have consciences so tender as to.scruple at 
recommending a clergyman they know as the best ible 
teacher of the children of their neighbours. Besides, the lad 
works on her side; and a wife with a husband she believes in, with 
children to work for, and a growing relish for the perquisites 
of her calling, and sy for the silver and linen are by 
the pupils, will move heaven and earth, will advertise, write 
letters, and answer letters, and call, and talk, and flatter, and scold, 
rather than let any of her very wholesome iron beds in the well- 
aired rooms stand empty of a pupil. The master does not exactly 
like his work perhaps. He feels that he knows nothing; he gets 
sick of the little lumps of living matter that go tearing through 
his hedges and eating up his gooseberries, and dinning into his 
tired ear misplaced fragments of Greek verbs. But he feels 
obliged to go on. He must live, and so must his wife and children ; 
and, after all, he flatters himself he teaches his boys as well as the 
curate in the next parish teaches those who come to his school. 
He has an article which, as he finds, commands a decent market. 
His wares are not quite so fresh as he might wish, but he cannot 
be considered called on to cry “ stale fish.’ 

But all masters of private schools are not like this, nor are the 
grand choral-harmony, calisthenic, emblematic-crockery establish- 
ments of the leading private schoolmasters at all like the dwellings 
of humble curates. Why, then, is mar not taught in such 
places as these? Not unfrequently the masters of the private 
schools are men of some scholarship and power of mind. They 
know what accuracy means, they know the immense value of 
grammar, and why do they not teach it? The answer is that 
they generally do teach it at the beginning of their career. 
A teacher who is a decent scholar and who devotes himeelf 
to a few little boys is impatient of mistakes, cannot bear to leave 
in obscurity what he can explain easily and lucidly, and works his 
pupils up well. But then he is sure to succeed. Good teaching 
1s So excessively rare at private schools that, directly it is known 
that boys are well taught anywhere, there is a rush of anxious 

nts to secure the advantage for their boys. In most cases the 
parents themselves do not pretend to judge, but they ask the 
master of the public school where their boy is to go, or some 
University friend, and thus any man of even moderate ability who 
consents to keep a private school gets known in a very short time. 
Most men of anything approaching to ng vee | recoil from the 
notion of keeping a private school. They loathe having to grind 
verbs into an infinite succession of little boys. They do not relish 
seeing the little fellows cry, and caning them, and raising the 
pattern of the birch on their nice white skin. They know that 
private schoolmasters occupy a humble position in the social scale, 
and whether they think this right or not, they do not fancy havin 
to spend their lives in overcoming a social obstacle. Above all, 
they cannot put up with the notion of their wife, whether she 
is in existence or possibility, sinking into the position which 
she must hold if they embark in a private school—having 
to bother herself with the diseases of a pack of boys, 
having to flatter and coax the invading hosts of a 
nent mammas, and having to assume a sort of sham mother] 
osition before her youth is fairly passed. So, although they 
ow that to keep a private school would be to make a fortune, 
they prefer the honourable and independent starvation of the early 
days of one of the liberal eae mor As there is thus very little 
oe any private schoolmaster who is in the least fit to 
teach immediately begins to make a name. Pupils pour in upon 
him. He raises histerms. More pupils come. He raises his terms 
again. The public thinks better and better of him. He can 
scarcely house all his applicants, and then he begins to enter on a 
different phase. It is impossible for him to teach all the boys 
sent tohim. He can, in fact, teach but very few of them. Perhaps he 
thinks it would be better if he did not undertake to teach any par- 
ticular set of boys, but contented himself with exercising a general 
superintendence. He confides the teaching to his staff, and is merely 
a sort of guiding spirit. But he is a guiding spirit with a 
house and large grounds to attend to, with heavy accounts to make 
out and settle, with 3,000/. or 4,000/. a year ob surplus to keep or 
nd, with artistic tastes requiring prints and pianos and the 
erman poets in morocco bindings, with his wife and daughters to 
take to the Exhibition, with a positive need of the bracing Swiss 
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air after his hard work, and a week in Paris to see how 
the world is moving; and a guiding spirit of this kind is 
not exactly the sort of guiding spirit that teaches grammar. 
He has made a name and is ing a fortune, and, without the 
least consciousness of dishonesty, he simply takes the good things 
that are sent him, and enjoys life very much after his fashion. 
All the teaching, the real y teaching, the teaching camped gees 
tically affects little bors is done by his subordinates, his 
subordinates are generally persons of very humble pretensions. If 
persons with a good education and a capacity for teaching will very 
rarely consent to be the chiefs of private schools, it is absurd to 
they will be the ushers, Big and successful private 
pe at are therefore, as a general rule, large, comfortable, decorated 
establishments, taught in a humble way by ushers, and merely 
under the general superintendence of a guiding spirit absorbed in 
the pleasing task of making and spending a fortune. No wonder 
that Latin and Greek grammar do not flourish very kindly there. 
Once, however, grammar used to be taught in lish private 
sehools—not well taught or intelligently taught, but still taught 
with much perseverance and some success. All accounts agree 
that. boys at public schools come knowing less, and leave knowing 
0 Logan than they used to do. bably the reason is that 
the wealth and enlightenment of the country have altered the 
private schools. In old days, a private school was a very humble, 
mean, dirty, cruel establishment, where the master knew only 
one thing—his grammar; and had only one way of teaching it— 
caning and flogging it into the boys. He never got on in the 


world very mu e no more dreamt of having choral y; 
and calisthenics, and emblematic crockery for his boys, than of 
taking them all to stay with the King at Windsor. he could 


retire with a very 
about a watering-place, he thought he was very lucky. 
nothing much to hope for, or to attend to, or to aim at. So, in a 
deg , melancholy, stupid way, he flogged the verbs into his 
is was his one piece of knowledge, and he got it ito those he 
taught as well as he could. If they said a verb wrong, he did not 
argue, or explain, or appeal to their higher and better natures, or 
send tabulated reports to their homes. He simply raised a large 
ump on the most fleshy part of them he could conveniently get 
at, and then both parties went at the verb again. The system was 
barbarous, but it was effective so far as it went. It is a system 
that, of course, can never be revived; but with it has gone that 
knowledge of grammar which is the best of classical learning 
in early days, and without which classical learning, both in early 
and late days, is a wretched waste of time. That the knowledge 
of mar beg come back us very | It 
to teac' ar, It ve to the trou 
of the master’s life, and nothing to his profit. He 
can, if he is sharp, and plausible, and high-principled, very easily 
make a fortune without teaching , and therefore he does not 
teach grammar ; just as Eton, whether it isreformed or not, will be 
equally flourishing, and so why should it reform? possibly some 
day a private school of a different order may be introduced. There 
may, for example, be a private school established with something of 
& public character, and offering a position which a man of ability 
and mark would care to take and wish to retain—a school something 
on the model of Marlborough or Cheltenham, and where grammar 
will be taught simply because the school, having a good organiza- 
tion, and emer publicity, will secure the means of teaching 
grammar, and will be ashamed ever to be proved not to be teaching 
it. This is conceivable; and such an experiment might, if success- 
ful, do very much towards raising the general standard of what 
private schools are expected to aim at. But this is a castle in the 
air at present, and bewildered parents in actual life have ta choose 
between the home of the struggling curate and the big emblematic- 


crockery establishment with # guiding spirit over it; and which- 


ever they choose they will find, in nine cases out of ten, that 
whatever else the boys may gain, they do not gain an accurate 
kmowledge of the classical rudiments, 


SMALL INOMIES. 


Berga men are fallible, ‘and in their nature imperfect, it 
seems to be a sort of fatal presumptien in any individual man 
to endeavour after an absolute perfection and completeness in his 
surroundings. Experience warns us that something about the 

andest and the greatest should confess a fellowship with this 
inherent shortcoming; and though an habitual self-restraint in 
expense is no doubt the best evidence of this sympathy, 

rhaps it is seen oftenest in certain capricious forms of thrift. 

rom the king on his throne to the humblest of his subjects, 
we have therefore learnt to regard a certain parsimony, and 
often an unreasonable parsimony, on some one point or other, 
as a kind of charm—a guarantee more to feeling than to reason 
for the stability of what is showy or pretentious in state or cir- 
cumstances. Thus the world of observers, on the occasion of the 
Prince’s marriage and the procession that preceded it, exclaimed 
against the royal equipages as old, shabby, and utterly out of 
keeping with the splendour of the occasion, and the prodigious 
sums spent to do it honour; but, according to our view, this 
unseasonable economy, this incompleteness, might be accepted 
as a good omen, inspiring confidence in the national future 
and in the happiness of the young people themselves. 
We did not pretend to be wholly without flaw; we were not 
presuming to be perfect. It is a danger, we think, of high 


few thousand pounds, and end his days Pottering 
He 


civilization that it aspires to this perfection in its appointments. 
There are more people now than probably there ever were before 
with means amall i proportion to their taste and perception of 
elegance and refinement—more people who crave for fimsh and 
completeness as opposed to mere display, and who argue that this 
desire is a just and proper one. this wish is so plausible 
that, if those who aim at irreproachable completeness would con- 
sent to fix their general standard lower than their fortune might 
warrant, it would seem as if nothing could be advanced against its 
prudence. But nobody can make allowance enough ; and, in fact, 
the sacrifice at starting would, in their eyes, justify such a degree 
of finish in the humble line to which they limited themselves that 
the danger would be by no means av The bold determina- 
tion to overrule a condition of our being would still excite our 
anxiety for them. We read somewhere the other day of a young 
Parisian couple who, being of one mind in their longing to attain 
to this poe = me rudently limited their field for the exercise 
of taste to a flat of - rooms—two for reception, and a bed- 
room. Being without children, and in receipt of seven thousand 
francs a year, they h to be able to manage. They considered 
that, being thus moderate in their first plan, they need not econo- 
mize in dress or furniture, but might work out an idea, and have 
flowers, and furniture, and hangings, and costume on the scale of 
finish and consistency which their delicacy of perception dictated. 
But it did not do; in a year or two the gentleman had 
to renounce his political principles, which were only less dear to 
him than his taste, and accept a place under the Government 
truth, consistency, completeness, t order, e dearest 
luxury there is. People ona uations may indulge in one-sided 
extravagance with a sort of shuffling impunity, if there is the set- 
off of meanness and parsimony somewhere, and a contrast between 
this show and glitter on the one hand and beggarly defect on the 
other. In Mexico, for example, we have been told that pearls and 
diamonds are at least as much necessaries of life as shoes and 
stockings ; and though this sounds to us like reckless extravagance, 
people contrive to make both ends meet by doing without what we 
consider indispensable conditions of civilized life. A — can 
deck themselves in otherwise unattainable finery if they eat black 
bread and never touch butcher’s-meat. But none of us can have 
everything, in whatever scale of living we fix ourselves. In —s 
of course, we can; but we appeal to experience. Does any a 
lmow a household, a family, an individual — device, with 
belongings in absolute conformity to an ideal, or even making 
this sort of perfectness a deliberate aim — where the scale 
of living, and the dinners, and the furnishings, and the atten- 
dance, and the dress all in ny, criti- 
cism can fix on no spot—and yet the director an idi 
nius of all this is not out at how, not, indeed, in oe | 
ut in his affairs? ‘This is the meaning to us of Aladiin’s 
He was well so long as he had the palladium of one shabby 
blemish. He was not perfect ; or could pick a hole; and it is 
the presumptuous ambition to feel ourselves beyond the reach of 
this hole-picking that so often comes to grief. 

But mere disorder and incongruity —the hut cheek by 
with the palace—are barbarous and not to be tolerated. It is 
the boast of civilization that one part of us does not shame the — 
other as it used to do, and that rude show and glitter are super- 
seded by a modest consistency. Our — are no longer 
gilded, but they hang better than they did. We have put down 
six horses, but we have mended our roads, and two do the work 
with more ease. The firing, glaring contrasts which we read of 
are impossible now ; finish s upon us, whether we will or not. 
All of us must submit to the ever-running stream of expense ne- 
cessary to the keeping up of a certain standard of propriety, and 
to our own self-respect. But we are still well pleased to trace 
in persons we care for, and in the stabikity of whose 
fortunes we take an interest, ap occasional resistance to 
this necessity—some sign of misgiving whether they have really 
a right to have oveljenin handsome and irreproachable about 
them, revealing itself through some trick and habit of savi 
some parsimony of nature struggling and successfully asserting 
itself against society’s imperious demand for keeping. We 
are glad to see the master cf a house conspicuous for its luxu- 
rious comfort in a coat or hat that we should be ashamed to wear—to 
see him hoarding ends of string, careful of half-sheets of paper, and 
thinking twice about writing a letter, mindful of the 
stamp. It is y wise, no doubt, but there is evidence in the 
gentle folly of a certain humility at heart. His prosperity does 


not lord it over us — the same swing as before ; his t ex- 
pense seems more public-spirited—not so much personal luxury 
as a benefaction to society. We gather from trifling indica- 


tions of this sort that some people are impelled to a lavish outlay 
by other motives than mere self-indulgence. From the interest 
they take and the time they will spend in minute economies, it 
is even possible that saving may be more to their taste than the 
profusion that flames before the world. In fact, we do see men 
recklessly making away with large sums, though possibly not im- 
perilling their fortune, and finding to all appearance little or no 
enjoyment in it, but looking more at their ease and in better 
spirits over some small thrift of their own devising, while 
putting themselves to petty shifts, doing without some necessary, 
acting in grave earnest a little farce of rigid. economy. 
People of this temper—lavish though they may often show them- 
selves—are, we are di to think, more i dent of money, 
sit looser of the show that surro’ them, than where there is 
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the jealous demand for consistency. In their counsels with self 
there are not so many things that they must have irrespective of 
the means to obtain them. Their little re of paltry or care- 
less parsimony we accept as a confession that nothing 1s a man’s 
own by inalienable right. The one shabbiness, whatever it may 
be, is a drop in pretension, an acknowledgment that there is no 
law of nature requiring him to illustrate a certain dignified scale 
of living. If he wears a threadbare coat, no principle is outraged 
by his also eating an ill-cooked dinner, riding an ill-kept horse, 
taking his place in a shambling equipage, or using delf instead of 


The danger of this love of finish is that it is insinuating, and ean 
put a good moral face upon its claims. It is so easy to prove to 
ourself that it is a duty to be orderly ; it is so easy to think we have 
a right to this modest degree of the good things of this life! We 
see that grandeur and show are for other people, not for us; but 
simple propriety—that is another thing altogether. This sounds 
so true, only the exactions of simple propriety are, unfortunately, apt 
to become exorbitant. What we say is, that perfect harmony in 
all our appointments, harmony between one thing and another, 
and harmony from year’s end to year’s end— perpetual finish, 
perpetual repair, perpetual freshness—is the privilege, not ex- 
clusively of the rich, but of no one. The thing is not made for 
man; it does not belong to this world; and people who think 
it does, and treat it as a necessity, too often Bet into trouble. 
And while absolute perfection is unattainable, all approaches to it 
are a luxury reserved for the rich, because, as we have said, finish 
costs somuch. In fact, we may say that half of every large 
fortune goes in it—in ee | everything about one’s establishment 
just a little more exact and correct than other people, bought at 
different shops, and made by experter hands, though the difference 
may be only discernible to cultivated tastes. ‘All this points to 
one of the especial temptations of our time. It was never so 
great a trial as it is now to live upon a small income. It was never 
so essential that, when persons meet in society, a certain standard 
should be reached by all indiscriminately, and that nothing should 
allow the bystander to distinguish at a glance the owner of three 
thousand a year from him or her of three hundred ; and the general 
eye was never in so cultivated a state as in our day for the detec- 
tion of minute but telling distinctions. Hence it is clear that 
there was never a more trying time for good tastes and slender 
purses. There are two deliberate ways of honestly meeting the 

icament—two courses each of which is founded on principle. 
he taste which cannot indulge its delicacy of perception may 
sulk, may resign society altogether, rather than make an aw 
or mean appearance in it, preferring a negative existence to 
the sacrifice of its ideal. Or, on the other hand, it ma 
submit to circumstances in a wholesale sort of way, defy an 
blunt its own prrceen, and resolutely lower its demands, 
and put up with things which it set out by pronouncing un- 
endurable, without any attempt to screen, modify, or mend them. 
Both courses have their dangers. The plunge out of fastidious- 
ness into indifference to ap nees certainly has. It needs 
a strong character for a man to hojd his own under the 
trial. Sydney Smith—with a strong relish for the elegances of 
life, though none of the slavery to them which is our present 
topic—fresh from the luxurious finish of the highest London 
society, was equal to it. He must, before all things, lead a vigo- 
rous life—enjoy himself, and let others enjoy him. If he could not 
have society under the conditions of his richer friends, he must 
lower his state to his fortunes. Rather than sit at home, he set 
up a “Noah’s ark” for his family ; rather than see no company, he 
trained a village girl for his butler; rather than endure the dimness 
of sparse but creditable lights, he invented a tallow illumination. 
But this energy of self-adaptation to circumstances is only fitted 
for particular temperaments and exceptional powers. There are 
comparatively few who can sustain intact, under the adversity of 
mean or disorderly surroundings, the manners, bearing, and other 
qualities which go to make a gentleman; and though, of the two, 
it is better to be a man than a gentleman, and the poor sullen 
victim to his niceness runs a chance of being narrowed 
and soured even out of his humanity, yet no person ought volunta- 
rily to lower his personal standard of refinement, or blindly to 
incur any alarming risk of doing so. What average people must 
do in the difficulty of an income altogether below their estimate of 
what is necessary for a eful, harmonious, and decorous exist- 
ence, is to resign themselves to a perpetual state of compromise— 
never giving in or relinquishing appearances altogether, but sub- 
mitting to a many minor impossibilities, putting up with 
many (in theory) intolerable solecisms and shortcomings, and 
reconciling self-respect, which must never be seriously out- 
raged, to a good many minor rubs and snubs. It is better, in 
these perplexing conditions, to have no fixed rules of action, or at 
least they must be subject to innumerable exceptions— such rules, 
we mean, as that it is the best economy, in the end, to get good 
things, that it is wise to fe to the best shops, that an fi-mede 
thing has no wear in it. Not that these axioms are not true in 
the sense in which they are put; but they are not true in the sense 
in which they are understood, and these pieces of costly cheapness 
and economy are all suggestive of further expense, and all make 
the small income appear contemptibly smaller. 
We meet that rules about spending money well are expensive 
things unless they are the vaguest generalities, as rules about 
saving always are ; for a practical rule of action must have an im- 


inconsistent, and given to extremes and urbations. ‘The 
economy that sustains families and households, and protects them 
from disaster and startling vicissitude, has often, perhaps gener- 
ally, something vexing and galling in it, and in details unreaso- 
able. In fact, careful thrift has so little attraction in it, as com- 
pared to easy spending, that it can only commend itself to prac- 
tice by means of hobbies. It must infuse into its workings 
aac of the spirit of a collector and of the ardour of a pursuit, 
Peo che are a concerned in the sacrifices and inconvenienees 
involved have little sympathy either with the labour or its resulta, 
but for the man who warms to the work small savings acquire an 
interest as well as an adventitious value from classification and 
from their history. They constitute a pecuniary hortus siocws, and 
represent a series of successes and conquests over difficulty. 
Nobody but the saver himself can enjoy the acts and processes of 
saving in this way ; but our theory of luck as attaching even to 
the eccentricities of this habit may perhaps inspire the sensitive 
observer or sufferer with at least a p ical resignation, if net 
a positive hopeful content. 


SCHEMES FOR UNIVERSAL PEACE, 


O* Wednesday last there was published a letter, signed “ W.,” 
which appeared to the Zimes sufficiently important to de- 
serve three or four columns of space—a less important cire 
however, in Whitsun week than at almost any other season of the 
year. The gist of it is that the great object, or one of the 
ome peng by every one in these days is the establishment of 
universal peace ; that diplomacy is unequal to the production of 
this result, and has, in fact, broken down in the attempt to pro 
duce it—to a great extent, as the writer considers, because 
diplomatists have to correspond, instead of talking face to face ; 
that “it is. difficult to imagine a science more backward 
than international law;” that its principles are unsettled 
and its practice confused, though “no code should be 
so agp Ng clear, and so trenchant”; and that the remedy for 
these is to be found in a periodical Congress meeti 
every year in some city to be determined by lot at each sitting. 
In this “the mediatory clause of Paris, now opti : 
would be “ established as a fixed institution, questions of debate 
would be ni in the bud,” &e. &e. To the awkward question 
put by Russell to the Emperor of the French —By what 
means is it p to earry out the decrees of the Congress? 
“W.” replies, that if a Congress meant to preserve peace were 
sanction its by war, this an an 
ut his Congress, being permanent, “would not be sudden in 
action or ungeasonable fr regular in its meetings. While intended 
to prevent war, it must keep war as a reserve, to be decided 
circumstances.” He on :—“ A body like this, when it has 
its influence, will of itself find methods to carry into effect its 
decrees. It will the causes and conduct of war as well 
as those of peace; but war will be still less probable when.a 
machinery has been instituted to concentrate in a tangible form the 
omer opinion of all civilized countries, and to Ting its full 
‘orce to bear upon all civilized countries.’ 

“'W.” certainly — his ions low, and puts his pretea- 
sions in a very moderate shape ; but there is, per , even greater 
evidence of a totally inadequate conception of the true nature and 
sources of war in such moderation than in the wild romanees 
the subject which have been composed by others. A writer who 
is not misled by an unruly imagination has one excuse legs than 
his neighbours for not grappling with the real difficulties of the 
case. “ W.’s” a plain words, a proposal for the 
institution of a body like Social Science Association, which 
would, in a certain sense, legislate for all Europe. We are much 
mistaken if such a body would not be even more mischievous 
than it would be absurd, and if it would not provoke additional 
wars instead of preventing them. 

The error which vitiates the whole reasoning of “ W.” and that of 
many other writers on the same subject is perfectly obvious when 
it is pointed out, though it is specious en to have iafluenced 
many minds more amiable than vigorous. It consists in an entire 
eee of the nature and objects of law, and of the sense 
in which international relations can be said to be the subject of 
law. These writers invariably of law as a science, a 
set of relations that are inherent in the nature of things, and 
capable of being ascertained by any fair investigater. This 
is a fundamental error. Law is no more a science than 
Bradshaw's Railway Guide is a science. It is a eollection 
of rules which may be symmetrical or confused, complete 
or defective, just or unjust, beneficial or injurious, as it happens ; 
but which are laws if they are enforced by sanctions, and are not 
laws if they are not enforced by sanctions. It is the sanction or 
force that makes a maxim into law, and not its moral character. 
is not law at all, proper ing. It resem Ww, may be 
metaphorically ia those cases only where it is 
probable that the observation of a certain course of proceeding 

will be necessary in order to avoid war. When, by treaty or by 
general understanding, a principle has been laid down which every 
nation concerned is ready to fight for, that principle may be de- 
scribed, without any rest abuse of terms, as an international law 
sanctioned by war. ‘Thus, for instance, it is a law binding on all 


sing sound with it to appeal to our dignity, while the spirit of 
Foaling economy is often, ‘not tot on the surface, but is 


nations that ambassadors shall be invested with certain privi- 
leges; that is, if those privileges are not granted, or are 
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violated, nations will enforce them by war. It is a law of 
Kurope that the neutrality of Belgium s be protected. That 
is, various European States have pledged themselves to fight for 
that object. If it were known that they had tacitly given up the 
intention of doing so when the case arose, there would be an end 
of the law. This is the origin of that which writers like “W.” 
call the “backwardness” of the “science” of international law, 
its. “unsettled principles” and “confused practice.” The ques- 
tion is not, What is true? but what principles are there which, 
as. fact, cannot be neglected without an imminent risk of war? 
How many propositions will the nations of Europe enforce at the 

int of the sword? These collectively constitute international 

w, and the “science” will never become less backward or more 
com until the number of things generally considered to be 
worth fighting for has been inc: 

The notion that law is a science, and the general neglect of 


the fact that it is a definite positive institution, may be traced 


to a mistake which people fall into, not unnaturally, from 
observing ordinary private litigation. They see a great apparatus 
of j barristers, attorneys, oaths, witnesses, and = 
set in motion for the  pereaee of ascertaining a fact, or establishing 
a principle ; and as the whole process is one of reasoning, they 
naturally conclude that the law itself is nothing but reasoning, 
and that, as lawyers and judges can entertain and settle in a satis- 
factory way a question between the Prince of Wales and a shoe- 
black, so a similar apparatus might be used to ascertain the rights 
of Germany and Denmark. Nothing is easier than to fall into this 
error, but it is an error nevertheless. The essence of litigation is 
not the decision of the rights of the parties, but the enforcement 
of those rights. The intervention of the sheriff, and not that of 
the judge, is what the litigants really want. Their wish is to get 
ey Rae for their wrongs, not to obtain a judicial recognition 
of their rights. The reason why lawyers e and witnesses are 
examined and judges lay down the law is, that behind them all 
there is the force of the State, absolutely irresistible as far as 
individuals are concerned, and when its direction is once ascertained 
the matter is substantially settled. There is no more difficulty in 
levying an execution on the greatest prince in England than on 
the poorest t. Hence the fighting (for litigation is private 
war) takes place before the decision a not afterwards. If the 
executive power were weak, the contest might come after the trial 
wasover. The traditions of the last century tell us of Irish pro- 
prietors and Highland chiefs who cared very little for the king’s 
writ, and who preferred spending their money on wild tenants 
and retainers who would make a bailiff eat his own parchments to 
paying counsel and attorneys for preventing the writ from issuing. 
itigation is seldom resorted to for the bond fide purpose of ascer- 
taining the rights of the parties. If two people, of ordinary 
common sense, want to find out what would really be fair between 
them i tively of law, they have in general little or no 
trouble in doing so. It is only when each has taken up his own 
view and determined to stand upon it, that it becomes nec 
to go to law; and the legal controversy isintended, not to enlighten 
the conscience of the litigants, but to guide the judge in issuing 
his commands to the sheriff. Judgment is the powder, but execu- 
tion is the ball, and there is no good in firing blank cartridge when 
people have made up their minds not to do some particular thing 
ithout compulsion. This is the reason why international law 
will =P “backward” and “incomplete,” till we have 
established a universal monarchy with a standing army large 
anise turn symmetrical maxims into a “broad, clear, and 
tre t code.” Re-establish the Roman Empire, and we might 
have such a code, but it would require a audine force of, say, a 
million men and two hundred iron-clads to do it. 
But, it is said, = opinion would do as well as an army if it 
were organized, This is just as great a mistake as the other. The 
inion which governs a man’s conduct is his opinion, and if a suffi- 
cient number of neighbours to keep him in countenance are of the 
same opinion, he cares little for the opinions of people at a 
distance, of whose ways of thinking or means of forming a judg- 
ment he knows little. What do eans care for the judg- 
ment of Chinese? or Russians for the opinion of France and 
England ? or Protestants for the opinion of Roman Catholics? or 
the Southerners for the dpinion of the North? In every ques- 
tion, certainly in every question which leads to war, there is 
room for two opinions ; and suppose the Congress is divided, as it 
infallibly would be, would any one care for the fact that a 
majority ,of two thought that the Danes were right and the 
Germans wrong, or vice versé? Certainly, if the disappro- 
bation of land and France could have saved Poland from 
Russia, Poland would have been saved. The answer of Russia 
to all remonstrances was, “This is our view, and we mean to 
act on it; if you do not like it, we are ready to fight.” What 
more can be said? The simple truth is, that the proposal to set 
up @ European yo ey without an army to back it is like a pro- 
_— to have a clock without weights, or an engine without steam. 
t would not only be useless, but mischievous. The most noisy 
and intriguing nation would hang on weights of its own, and 
make the clock keep its own time. The proposed Congress would 
be a sort of general Discussion Forum fr all Europe, in which 
every vexed question could a 4 be raised and discussed. Does 
any one suppose that, if the Congress said to Austria, “Get 
out of Venice,” Austria would go? On the contrary, Aus- 
tria would reply, more or less distinctly, “Turn me out,” and 
the very fact of the discussion would incline the Italians to try 
todo so. In a word, the Congress would be a patent machine for 


keeping open and inflaming every European raw. Suppose there 
were in Yorkshire a pose! for making up lawsuits, and every 
squabble that is now smouldering about py was rights of way, 
invasions of mines, water-courses, and a thousand other su 
things were carefully talked over and discussed there, without 
any interference with the York Assizes, can any one doubt that a 
po harvest would await the attorneys and the bar at the next 
circuit? To discuss the merits of a quarrel is the first step 
towards issuing a writ, if the ee are in earnest, and are really 
interested. If they are ye e of hearing reason, they will not 
require a debating club to hear it in. Diplomacy can settle dis- 
putes for which nations do not really care. If they do really care, 
nothing but war will settle them, and discussion will only 

on wars which might have been avoided. 


COVENANTERS IN PETTICOATS. 


Shas American papers report a new development of female 
Yankee patriotism. Alarmed by the adverse rates of foreign 
exchange, and shocked at the awful premium on gold, a number 
of ladies of Transatlantic distinction—“quite a number,” as the 
curious national idiom has it—have assembled in conclave at 
Washington, and promulgated a scheme which is to redress the 
balance of trade, bring down specie to par, and rehabilitate the 
depreciated greenbacks. The project—which is recommended to 

ublic approval by the names of two “ Mrs. Senators,” a “ Mrs. 

eneral,” a “ Mrs. Captain,” a “ Mrs. Professor,” and a lady who 
oddly describes herself as “ of the navy ”—is of a perfectly charming 
simplicity, and we are glad to feel justified in adding that it is alto- 
gether,irreproachable in a moral point of view. It is neither more 
nor less than that the women of America should renounce the pomps 
and vanities of their sex, so far at least as these are ministered to 
by foreign commerce, and restrict the adornment of their persons 
within the range permitted by the taste and os tay of native 
industry. The fair enthusiasts persuade themselves that by this 
inoffensive expedient they will “keep the gold in the country, reduce 
the rates of exchange,” and even—a yet higher flight of fancy— 
“establish confidence in the Government.” With this view, a 
“ Ladies’ National Covenant ” has been organized, on the basis of 
a mutual pledge to “purchase no imported articles of apparel 
during the continuance of the war where American can possibly 
be substituted.” The members of this patriotic e are to 
distinguish themselves by wearing a neat and appropriate badge, 
consisting of “a black bee, with wings enamelled according to 
nature, worn with a tricolour ribbon a little in front of the left 
shoulder”; and the design of the movement is more fully set 
forth in an extremely fine “ Address to the Women of America,” 
breathing, as we are told, thoughts destined to “tremble in fire 
along the telegraph, and awaken kindred inspiration throughout 
the entire land.” 

This address is a very eloquent affair indeed. There is reason, 
as we shall presently see, to doubt whether its magnificent phrases 
are to be read quite literally ; else we should say that its inspired 
authoresses have worked themselves up to an almost unprecedented 
pitch of self-abnegation. Interpreted with rigorous exactness, it 
seems to commit them to make absolute dowdies of themselves 
for the good of their country. “Laces, silks, velyets, and dia- 
monds” are spoken of in a tone of disrespectful severity, not to 
say bitterness, which yc wage d argues a martyrlike resolve to 
cut down the national toilette to the lowest point of Quakerlike 
plainness. There is no mention of flounces or crinoline, but 
they may probably be taken as included in the general pro- 
scription of “luxuries” and “feminine vanities.” Be this as 
it may, the address of the lady Covenanters to their “sister 
women” is in the most poms ge a4. style of self-sacrificing 
heroism. The immortal example of the three hundred matrons 
of Massachusetts who, in 1770, “actuated by the same impulse 
that inspires us,” registered a vow against tea-drinking, is quoted 
as ‘a precedent at once august and encouraging” for the crusade 
of 1864 against foreign finery. When they “gave up the very 
comforts of life without a murmur,” can we hesitate to sacrifice 
our European silks and satins on the altar of the Republic? 
Classic precedents are invoked as well as the more familiar 
memories of the revolutionary war. Andromache sitting at 
home in her second-best, in all the moral dignity of 
home-spun shabbiness, while her absent husband was doing 
battle for Troy, is reproachfully held up as a pattern to 
those unreflecting females who array themselves in the latest Paris 
fashions while “the army of the Potomac lies with bated cour: 
(sie) waiting for the carnival of death which is almost flinging its 
crimson shadow over us.” It is not, however, on sentimental 
grounds alone, or chiefly, that the daughters of the Republic are 
exhorted to eschew imported fripperies. Mrs. Senator and Mrs. 
General and the rest have studied political economy, and they feel 
that they have a duty to perform to the money market of their 
country. Only think of the state of the currency! Read the 
latest quotations of gold! Look at the or balance of trade! 
Consider the fearful “rates of exchange”! How is a great, 
glorious, and blessed war to be prosecuted with vigour when the 
precious metal, an occasional sight of which would be sv refreshing 
to our soldiers, “ flows from this pooay te Europe for the luxuries 
we do not need”? To keep the gold in the country should be a 

ount object with all true patriots; and as Europe has an 
evidently invincible prejudice against greenbacks, this can only 
be done by restzicting foreign commerce within the limits o: 
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the most pg necessity. Therefore, let us encourage native 
industry and be independent of foreigners. If, unfortunately, 
native industry cannot produce satisieotory substitutes for the 
tasteful articles which foreign trade has hitherto enabled Re- 
publican modistes to supply to their fastidious customers, let 
the women of America resign themselves to the worst, and learn 
to feel a pitriotic pride in being not fit to be seen. 

Happily, however, there is balm in Gilead. There seems to be 
reason for hoping that the lovely creatures will not be called upon 
to make frights of themselves; and, as we have hinted, they are 
probably aware that a strict fulfilment of Covenant obligations 
may be found compatible with a sufficient, and even liberal, allow- 
ance of personal adornment. A sympathizing and approving New 
York Editor (or should we say Editress ?) appends to the too rhe- 
torical text of the Address to the Women of America a very 
comforting matter-of-fact commentary, which goes far to disarm 
the interdict on “ foreign luxuries” of its worst sting. We gather 
from the statement of this judicious advocate of the movement 
that the oe} of patriotic self-denial to which the Cove- 
nantresses bind themselves may be performed on astonishingly 
easy terms. He (or she) is clear that it “is not the intention of 
the ladies to prohibit at all the wearing of elegant dress goods” ; 
and, if the facts may be depended upon, there is not the 
smallest reason why they should intend anything of the sort. 
Luckily, “all these things can be obtained at home ”—many or 
most of them of a quality fully up to the most — foreign 
standard. “ Delaines, challis, Bs prints of the richest kinds are 
manufactured in the Eastern States quite equal to those of France. 
Silks are manufactured in New Jersey and Connecticut which even 
now are all sold as imported silks. nnets are made one-third 
cheaper than the imported ones.” In fact, “half the s sold as 
imported articles are really home-made.” Consequently, the effect 
of the projected agitation, if successful, will not be that American 
ladies will have nothing to wear, but simply that “a great impetus 
will be given to manufactures in the Eastern and Middle States,” 
and that “ the country will be enriched at the expense of the great 
manufactures of Europe.” Nothing can possibly be more 
satisfactory. The -gold will remain in the country, the ladies 
will be dressed as nicely as ever, and the sublimest exercise 
of disinterested. patriotism will be found entirely consistent 
with the gratification of womanly predilections for a graceful 
and ornate toilette. After this explanation, it seems not im- 
= that the movement may be highly popular. Only 
et it be quite understood that “the wearing of elegant dress 
goods ” is to go on as before, and there is nothing unreasonable in 
the expectation that the women of America will cheerfully respond 
to the ony to renounce feminine vanities. 

But how will all this suit Mr. Chase’s arrangements? It 
strikes us that there is a hitch here, and we own we do not see 
our way through it. The fair economists are evidently unaware 
that, in denouncing the importation of foreign luxuries, they are 
cutting the throat of Federal finance. It is this very importation 
of foreign luxuries that is the mainstay of the Washington 
Treasury. No —— of foreign luxuries means no receipt of 
customs duty ; and the customs duties—which it has just Sa 
deemed necessary to increase by an extra 50 per cent.—are precisely 
the branch of revenue on which Federal financiers most depend, and 
which they can least afford to spare. It isno part of the war policy of 
the Government to give an impetus to native 
tures, which absorb labour, raise the rate of wages, and conse- 
quently — the difficulty and cost of recruiting the armies 
in the field; but it is a most essential part of that policy to 
encourage the importation of duty-paying commodities. It is to 
the foreign commerce of New York, not to the home manu- 
factures of New England, that Mr. Chase looks to put money 
in his purse and keep down the premium on gold. Should 
the Ladies’ National Covenant, therefore, be largely successful, it 
will simply have the effect of pinching the Exchequer and starving 
the war. It may be unpolite to remark that charming women 
should not talk of things they don’t understand ; yet it is impos- 
sible to repress the reflection that ladies who undertake to correct 
irregularities in the foreign exchanges and to arrest the deprecia- 
tion of the ae are very likely to make a mess of it. 


The Address to the Women of America is appropriately followed 
by a few plain words to the men, in wifch we must say that we 

ink the worse half of the community is rather unfnirly dealt 
with. In return for their renunciation-of foreign fashions, the | 
ladies consider themselves entitled to claim a corresponding act of | 
patriotic self-sacrifice on the part of the gentlernen ; and they have | 
the assurance to pass a resolution “ earnestly requesting the men of 
America also to abstain from the use of imported articles, - 
cially wines, liquors, and cigars.” It is charitable to assume that | 
a demand which otherwise could only be characterized as auda- 
cious is made in sheer thoughtlessness. The implied parallel is 
tran ntly fallacious, and the terms of the proposed bargain are 
cruelly unequal. The ladies, as we have seen, are well aware that 
they can get excellent silks, delaines, challis, bonnets, and the rest | 
of it, in the home market, and that there is nothing in their | 
Covenant to prevent them from running through any amount of 
money in the purchase of the “elegant dress goods” which are 
their hearts’ delight. But no similar equivalent will be open to 
the unfortunates whom they seek to inveigle into renouncing | 
all that makes life worth having. It is not pretended that 
the New England grape produces a sound claret which can | 
even rival the Gladstonian 14s. quality; and we fear there | 
is very little decent tobacco grown on the American conti- 


nent north of the Potomac. We feel quite safe in predicting that 
the most inconsiderate and unreflecting of the War Christians will 
be smart enough to detect the scandalous inequality of a compact. 
so entirely devoid of the element of reciprocity, and will decline, 
without , the proffered opportunity of emulating feminine 
patriotism. The husbands and fathers of America might not im- 
probably resign themselves with a good — were it necessary, 
to the penance of seeing their womankind inexpensively and 
shabbily attired; but it may be confidently assumed that, as 
long as they have any gold left, they will go on liquoring 
uP, smoking, chewing, &c., without the smallest reference to 

e foreign exchanges or the depreciation of the currency. On 
the whole, it is more than doubtful whether any self-denying 
ordinance which either half of the American people may accept 
for itself or seek to impose on the other will ——— influence 
the relative values of gold and greenbacks or the progress of the 
war. It is satisfactory, however, to reflect that the last new phase 
female absurdity is at least in- 

ecencies of miscegenation, and has no affinity to the sangui 
brutalities of Abolitionist philanthropy. 


LORDLINGS AND THEIR LACKEYS. 


HE secret of successful scheming lies in the power of form- 
ing a correct estimate of available resources, The projects 
of a Cavour or a Talleyrand succeed because their rs, 
whilst employing the most ingenious means for effecting their 
objects, never assume that their machinery is perfect, or reckon 
on nn the flaws and hitches which attend all human under- 
takings. bungler never allows for this wear and tear. As 
his wishes prompt, he exaggerates his advantages and under- 
rates his difficulties. Wanting solidity, his combinations —? at 
the first strain, and land him in disaster. This is just the on 
which the clumsy diplomacy of the modern dowager has made 
shipwreck. Every one knows what her tactics have been of late 
years. In her eagerness to catch young men of fortune, she has quite 
overlooked the o es inthe way. She has miscalculated her own 
power to allure or intimidate. She has miscalculated the resisting 
power of inanity. She has miscalculated the force of ridicule. 
Lhe result of her high-handed policy has been ignominious failure, 
amid the inextinguishable laughter of frisky matrons and sirens.of 
the demi-monde, But, of all the blunders which her career as a 
schemer exhibits, the greatest is that of having admitted a traitor 
to hercouncils. With characteristic ain “ay she has enlisted in 
her service a treacherous ally who annually does more to spoil her 
little game than all the rest of her enemies combined. ith the 
younger sons at whom she has so long snorted defiance she has, of 
course, adeadly feud. A whole phalanx of fascinating young mar- 
ried women is bent on snatching her prize from her grasp. But none 
of her declared enemies have done her so much injury as one perfi- 
dious crony and familiar. The fashionable y whom she noto- 
riously uses to decoy the young peer or baronet into her snares ia 
the real Marplot who ruins her plans. So long as this insidious 
itical animal is allowed to nestle in her salons and drink 
er champagne, all her matrimonial projects will be abortive. 
Eldest sons will continue, as at present, to be told off to St. 
George’s on an average once in years, and her daughters 
will continue to illustrate the melancholy fact recorded by the 
Registrar-General, that in this tight litjle island the supply of 
young ladies sadly exceeds the demand. 

When a young man of fortune or rank dawns upon the world 
of fashion, it is only natural that he should be beset by a swarm 
of flatterers. But the most sordid and nauseous adulation is 
that proffered by his own sex. ‘There is a set of hungry ites 
who watch with eager eyes the avatar of ‘“ babe- lords.” 
No sooner does one appear than a general scramble ensues for his 
favours, A son-in-law in posse to the dowagers, he is a milch- 
cow tn esse to the toadies. And, to do him Justice, he generally 
submits to be squeezed with a i good grace. ‘The operation 
would be humiliating to any one endowed with a spark of manly 
feeling. There is nothing which the average Englishman resents 
more deeply than the consciousness of being “used” by another 
person. Nothing disgusts him so much as an attempt to treat 
him as aconvenience. Some of our heirs-a t are not so fasti- 
dious, They do not mind what price they pay for the luxury of 
having the incense of flattery pufied full in their faces. They revel 
in the servile and ignoble homage of a tail of interested adorers. 
Not that all young lords like to be caressed and oa 
Happily for the future ee of the peerage, man its 
youthful representatives have chosen the better part. y are 
to be found in Parliament, at the county meeting, in the hunting 
field, among the Volunteers, even in the colonies, serving, in one 
way or another, the apprenticeship of a good citizen and an 
English gentleman. One or other of these several spheres of 
action attracts all that is physically or intellectually vigorous in 
the gilded youth of England. But in this, as in other classes, there 
is a residuum of sloth, effeminacy, and froth ; and for this refuse the 
fashionable world is a congenial outlet. It is only in London ball- 
rooms that the triflers, the fribbles, the fainéants, the popinjays 
of the order are to be found in force. Lord Fanny is not extinet. 
Only he has lost every trace of the wit and sprightliness of his great 
and sunk into something insutlerably colourless and 
insipi The fups of the earlier Georges and the roysterers of the 
Regency would alike disown the milksop mannikin who now 
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person is familiar to all. If there is not much of him, what 
there is is dapper and symmetrical. One might compare him, not 
indeed to Meroury newlighted on a heaven-kissing hill, but to 
Cupid just emerging all spick and span from a bandbox. No 
whisker mars the soft contour of his cheek. A faint fringe of 


down encircles his upper lip. His hair is bisected with mathema- 
= precision ; his ( are exquisite, his necktie irreproach- 
able :— 


Thus finished and corrected to a hair, 
He goes to prate his hour before the fair. 


From April to July he lounges in the Park, while the rest of the 
year is consumed in lounging at country houses. He is incapable 
of much manly exercise, cant there is not even a feminine accom- 
plishment at which he is a tolerable adept. He does not care to 
ride, or shoot, or take an oar, or handle a bat—cela va sans dire—but 
neither can he work a pair of slippers, nor even dance well. But 
there are some things which he can do. He can actually pick out 
a tune, after a feeble fashion, on the piano. He can flounder 
through a cotillon. He can assume, at a moment’s notice, the 
art of walking gentleman at private theatricals. Last, not least, 
can dress with taste. Finery is his ruling passion. He thinks, 
talks, and dreams of nothing but his clothes. He has been heard 
to avow that, in his opinion, the greatest event of modern times is 
the invention of knickerbockers, Beside that momentous fact 
the steam-engine and the electric telegraph hide their diminished 
heads. A new era opened in the history of civilization on the 
ee day when first he decorated his nether extremities with 
lack velvet and red silk stockings. Since then, he has evolved, 
by his own unassisted genius, many fresh combinations of colour. 
etimes he is all grey and brown, sometimes p and green, 
sometimes mauve and yellow. When he goes to visit a friend in 
the country, he takes with him as many costumes as there are days 
to the woth, and ap} each day in something new and startling. 
The house, while he stays, is irradiated by an epitome of the 
rainbow, and the eyes of the company are dense by the lustre 
and variety of his repeated transformations. Pure frivolity 
can go no further, but effeminacy may. There is a depth of 
degradation from which even Lord Fanny recoils. The degene- 
of the culminates in the effete nondescript, with pasty 
cheeks and dark languishing eyes, which haunts the circles of 
fashion. Having wriggled out of a name commonplace but 
honourable into another with a more patrician sound, it aspires to 
be exclusive and insolent. More trumpery than a milliner’s 
rentice, more fanciful than a lady in an interesting condition, 
more nerveless and fibreless than a screeching sopranello in the 
Papal choir, it is tolerated, nevertheless, in “the best set.” In 
the corner of ball-rooms and opera-boxes it may be heard retailing, 
in a drawling monotone, its budget of tittle-tattle to a coterie of 
admiting dowagers. At country houses, when the men go off to 
hunt or shoot, it retires to talk scandal over her tatting with an 
fashionable old maid with whom the arty may be tormented. 
About its sex the same doubt ils which once made the 
case Of the Chevalier d’Eon so famous. Time and an autopsy 
can dlone decide which sex is to bear the discredit of tastes and 
habits which would be contemptible in either, and di ful in 
one. It isto be hoped that both may be ultimately relieved from 
the stigma by the production of physiological proof that it was, 
after all, neither woman nor man, but some simious interloper 
from Equatorial Africa, crafty enough to pass itself off as a 
member of the human family by aping all that is vile and unlovely 
in one sex and all that is finical and foppish in the other. 

A booby with great expectations is sure to be the prey 
of designing persons. He cannot stand alone, and he knows 
i¢. Extraneous sup is indispensable to him. He wants a 

ide, philosopher, and friend to see him safely through the 

ndon season. He wants a fashionable sponsor. Here, then, is 
a snug berth for the professional toady to step into. On one con- 
dition, that he flatters and fools his victim to the top of his bent, 
he may dine gratis, and attend the Opera free of expense, as well 
as drop im for many other good things. The relation between the 
lie Tordling and his companion-lackey constitutes a curious 
feature of the fashionable society of the day. 
reci 


Its obligations 
The lackey is bound to do his employer 


are 
suit and service. There is the general duty of besmearing him 


at all times with fulsome adulation. There are also the particular 
incidents of the tie. The cae must be sufficiently initiated in 
the mysteries of tailordom to be able to give sound chamber counsel. 
He must be ready with advice about the fit of a coat or the colour 
of a necktie. He must be p to asseverate that his patron is 
the best-dressed man in town, and to eulogize in detail every item 
of his — from the sole of his boots to the tips of his 
daint, gers. He must help him to make his for 
the Derby, and coach him in whist. He must furnish 
him with the materials for ball-room conversation by telling 
him the latest gossip, and carefully explaining the nature of 
the crime disclosed in Miss Braddon’s last new novel. Above 
ail, he must keep his liege lordling informed of the opinion 
which the fair sex entertain of him. He must let him know 
what one young lady thinks of him, what another has said of 
him, that a third is dying for him, that a fourth “threw over” 
some one else the other night for the honour of his hand. In 
return for all this lip-service he is allowed to dip into a long purse 
almost at discretion. That the post of a hanger-on is lucrative is 
proved by the odd medley of adventurers whom it attracts. It is 
not for nothing that young Briefless deserts his chambers in 
Pump Court to dance sstendenen, at most unbusiness-like hours, 


on his exacting little tyrant in the Park. md on it that 
no swaggering half-pay officer would be induced to forego 
his bluster and subside into a well-trained spaniel if he did 
not sniff some solid return for the enforced improvement in his 
manners. But it is in the coverts of Downing Street that the 
finest specimen of the companion-lacke be flushed. 
A poor clerk has some excuse for ing on the good- 
nature of a noble millionaire. But by what acts he ingratiates 
himself is indeed a wonder, for surely never lighted on 
this orb anything so supremely asinine. We would not 
do a barber's block the injustice of naming it in the same 
breath with him, if it were not that they had one point 
in common—a fine head of hair. But there all resemblance ends. 
There is an air of repose, not to say a dignity of expression, about 
a barber’s block; but this being has an irritating simper for 
ever playing round his half-open mouth. A barber’s block is 
silent, whereas this Adonis of quill-drivers is one eternal flux of 
limpid inanity and, where he , of dull impertinence. You 
cannot be five minutes in his company without learning that he 
has a peeress for an aunt. The only sentiment awakened by the in- 
telligence is one of unfeigned pity for any noble lady afflicted with 
such a nephew. No portrait gallery of fashionable lackeys would 
be complete which did not include the figure of the universal 
cringer. Most of those who live by cringing cringe to some one 
particular object, but there is a sort in whom the instinct of ser- 
vility is truly catholic, and dwarfs the petty servility of one to one. 
There is a toady who can find it in his heart to all the world. 
He falls to the work as naturally in the steppes of Asia, or the 
forests of South America, as he does in a London drawing-room. 
In ong ogee of Europe he finds a market for his pg node 
ness. ere is not a city in which he has not quartered himself 
on some complaisant young Allcash. The secret of his influence 
consists in his acting the ah of Figaro to the fashionable world, 
and facilitating all sorts of little arrangements of a more innocent 
kind than those which the famous barber promoted. If you want 
to go to a great lady’s assembly, he will manage to get you a card. 
If that great lady meditates giving a concert, he will secure for 
her the attendance of the Musical Ganders. If a ball be on the 
tapis, he supplies the dancing men, just as Gunter does the ices, or 
Coote and Tinney the band. He may be regarded as an ingenious 
contrivance for minimizing the trouble ineident to giving a party. 
But alas! he grows old, and the inevitable day cannot be far dis- 
tant when he must dance his last round, smirk his last smirk, and 
be quietly consigned, with all other used up old lumber, to the 
limbo of vanities. 

Need we add, what must be obvious to all, that the fashion- 
able hanger-on has the strongest possible motive for encouraging 
celibacy among our youthful nobility? Matrimony may be play 
to a frivolous lordling, but it is death to his dependent, who not 
only finds, like Othello, his occupation gone, but himself cut off 
from a substantial source of profit. One may guess how a bibulous 
leech feels on being summarily removed from a juicy subject. Noone 
supposes the poor creature to be philosophically indifferent to its 
own extinction. Even so with the human leech. He will hold on 
to the last. To suppose him capable of deliberate suicide argues an 
amount of ay that could enter the head of no one but a dowager. 
Does she really expect that the toady whom she courts for the 
sake of his all-important friend will ever be induced to play her 
game at the expense of his own? Can she hope for any co- 
operation from an ally whose interest is diametrically opposite to 
her own? All that he does is to pocket her bribe, Br sneer at 
her behind her back. There are men about town, and prime 
favourites too of the mammas, who openly boast of having spoilt 
more matches than the dowagers have ever made. If the latter 
had a gleam of sense, they would turn their backs, instead of 
lavishing civilities, upon all this small fry of sycophants and para- 
sites. This would be the sure way to rob them of power and 
prestige, and reduce them to their native insignificance. Bel- 
gravian marriages would be easier to effect, and society would be 
rid of a great pest. 


‘WANTED, TEN THOUSAND A YEAR. 
HE Church Missionary row: has just given notice to its 
supporters that it wants ten oneal a year, and wants it at 
once, or the conversion of India must be delayed indefinitely, It 
has a specific of its own for the purpose; but the medicine is an 
expensive one, and can by no means be “exhibited” unless the 
‘tient’s friends are disposed to come forward with becoming 
iberality. Indeed we are left in some doubt whether Christianity 
itself can survive unless the ten thousand a year be forthcoming. 
The Record newspaper solemnly warns us that Sir C. Trevelyan has 
oracularly said, ‘‘ Christianity is on its trial” —appropriating, by 
the way, somebody else’s dictum on a different subject in a wa 
which respectable old oracles of the heathen persuasion wo 
have felt to be slightly undignified; provided always that the 
quotation from the Indian official be a true one, and not a 
mere variation on an old cry familiar to little boys at country fairs. 
Now, apart from another consideration, to which we will return, it 
appears to us that this Society and its organ would have been em- 
ploving their spare time to much better purpose had they set to 


work, in the first instance, to explain certain matters which were 
referred to in these columns some three months ago, From a 
laborious examination of the Society’s accounts for the last ten 
years, we discovered that about 10,000/. had been abs 

more or less openly, from its annual income, for the purpose of 
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building a grand house in Salisbury Square; and, this sum proving 
wholly inadequate to the gratification of the architectural tastes of 
the Committee, they have further proceeded to transfer—to the 
extent of 10,000/. more—funds held by them in trust for dis- 
abled missionaries and their families from the stable security of 
Consols into the questionable investment in bricks and mortar 
afforded by the house in question. We were surprised that no 
answer to our remarks was forthcoming at the time; but, as 
the annual Report is read at the periodical May meeting, we 
waited in patience —we may add, in the hope that it might 
not be impossible to throw a new light on proceedings which 
certai id not carry with them their own justification. At 
length the meeting came off, and we searched diligently through 
what we may sup to be the authorized report of its pro- 
ceedings in the Record. To be sure, in a leading article on the 
subject, it told us that “the Archbishop of York with consider- 
able force exposed the sophistry of the anti-missi articles 
which have appeared in the Times and some of the weekly jour- 
nals ;” but in its report of the Archbishop’s speech we, unluckily, 
found nothing of the sort. He simply says:— 

We are told that in consequence ofall these drawbacks converts come in 
but vey Sow. That is the reflection of some of the newspapers upon our 

gs; but I may observe that I am comforted by the reflection that 

that kind of ne’ per article would have been written much more appro- 
priately in a certain place in Judea on the day of the Crucifixion. There 
would have been a practical logic in saying, Christianity is now dead, 
because the Founder of it is nailed on the cross, and all its followers have 
run away. But Christianity lives; and we may be comforted when we see 
the slashing logic of some of these writers who prove conclusively to their 
own minds that, because we cannot count many heads, therefore nothing has 
been done. 
The Archbishop made really a ve speech, take it altogether. 
Occasionally “Homer ff ” in t pra of it; and occasionally 
something that is not by any means Homer is a little too palpably 
predominant. Still, there is a life-like raciness about it that makes 
one rejoice to see the fact that there is an Archbishop of York 
brought prominently before the eyes of a nation which, for something 
like a couple of centuries, has had no very tangible evidence of the 
fact, and = been obliged to exercise no inconsiderable amount of 
faith in maintaining the existence of the Northern Metropolitan. 
But he should not chaff “logic ” too mercilessly. It was his own 
Outlines of the Laws of ht that redeemed him from the 
limbo of third-class men, and eventually made him an Archbisho 
when his natural destination seemed to be a co curacy, wi 
the reversion of a Peel parish, and a life-long squabble with the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, of whom he is now the decus et tutamen. 

ic, moreover, is, after all, the art of fairly manipulating your facts ; 
and His Grace should be careful about the substratum. Nobody, 80 
far as we are aware, has raised the objection that the converts are few 
(though the fact seems to be admitted), but that they are few in 
our communion, when, from the extent of the machinery employed, 
they might reasonably be expected to be many, and when, in other 
communions whose missionaries live more after the Apostolic 
model, they are many. Damning contrasts like one which we had 
occasion to notice the other day in General Campbell’s Khondistan, 
between Roman missionaries who live amon the mountains just 
like the natives in all ordinary matters, while they maintain the 
bearing of Christian gentlemen, and easy-going English mis- 
sionaries who pitch their tents in the pleasant plains and wait for 
converts to come to them, overweigh, we had almost said, any 
amount of logic—most certainly overweigh diatribes against the 
use of it, even though they be delivered by an Archbishop, and b 
the bushel-full. The thing to be proved is not that much is 
done, but that the most is made of the means for doing it; and 
here the Metropolitan logic fails in a way that will voted 
ve ny among the keen-witted laity in Yorkshire. 

But the force of the defence was meant to rest on Mr. Ryle. 
Here, at all events, we were to meet with our match. We had 
especially appealed toa in a sermon by this gentleman, as 
& queer specimen of the sentiments of Salisbury Square set forth 
in the dialect of Chadband. We had especially provoked this 
combatant ; and very much pageant we are to find that he has, 
for once, nothing tosay. He takes refuge in a sort of classification 
of the different speakers. There is the Archbishop for the Bishops, 
Lord Shaftesbury for the Lords, Lord Niger-Elect for the niggers, 
a missio for India, Hugh Stowell for the “gushing” interest, 
and himself for the country parsons. And then — 

My Lord, I have.not forgotten that not long ago there was a contest at 
Oxford, and that the result of that contest did not give satisfaction to the 
Saturday Review and some other newspapers. J have not forgotten, th 
I had nothing to do with the contest—having in fact no vote—that 
Satu Review and other newspapers, in their criticisms upon the result, 
were not very complimentary to the body of which I am here a representa- 
five—semely, the country clergy. . . . We were called narrow-minded, 
we were calletl stupid, we were called a set of ecclesiastical fossils. . . . 
Whatever truth there may have been in these criticisms, I hope I shall not 
show my stupidity by standing up here to make a long speech— 
which he did, notwithstanding. We almost fancy, however, that 
the length of his arises in some measure from its being 
reported by the author. Some eccentricities in punctuation can 
hardly have arisen from any other source than the ag, “ora | of 
the original proprietor of this mass of turgid twaddle. But what 
on the face of the earth has all this to do with the question 
between us and the Church Missionary Society? Suppose all the 
Goshen of country-parsondom had voted for, and not against, Pro- 
fessor Jowett; sup that not a solitary bull from the 
fat pastures had bellowed out that he was voting for eternal 
punishment 


| that onl 


charge was as clear as the daylight and as simple as a sum in 
arithmetic. No answer being forthcoming, we conclude that there 
is none to give; and we confess we think it not improbable that 
the ten thousand a which this Society (like most people who 
build big houses “in faith”) wants almost before the stucco is 
dry, will have grown into a want of twice as much before a 
twelyemonth is over. People at Exeter Hall call certain opera- 
tions acting “in faith ;” people in the City have a less compli- 
mentary name for them. 
But this, after all, is the Society’s affair, not ours. If the 
verning body are contented to rest under the responsibility 
cos taken upon themselves, and the subscribers “love to have it so,” 
we have nothing to say beyond expressing the good wishes of com- 
ionate by-standers. It does, however, very considerably concern 
us whether India remains heathen, or becomes Christian, or— 
which seems too probable—shakes off its old belief and ad 
nothing in its place. And we venture to say, once for all, that 
whole system of this Society must be very materially altered if 
any adequate result is to come of its efforts. As a mere matter of 
funds, it is obviously hopeless to parcel out India—let alone 
heathendom in general—into parishes with a sort of eleemosynary 
endowment of 200/. or 300/. a year apiece. The whole national 
income would not do it. We gravely doubt, moreover, whether 
anybody was ever yet conve to Christianity by seeing how 
comfortably it provided for its professors; and, yet further, 
whether the nondescript sort of youths who “go out” (as it is 
called) mainly because the operation offers an opportunity for 
early marriage which is denied to the average curate at home, 
are likely to do effective service, either at home or any- 
where else. When one remembers that, for the ordinary cost 
of a missionary and his family, a whole community of Chris- 
tians—clergyman, schoolmaster, doctor, farmer, handicraftsman, 
&c., a centre at once of civilization and of religion—might 
be planted in almost any district, and very speedily become 
self-supporting, one is apt to have grave doubts whether the 
means adopted by the early Church are not considerably pre- 
ferable to the easy-going apparatus of modern spiritualism. A 
thoughtful man, who was by no means so enthusiastic as to preach 
to others what he was not pre to practise himself, pot us, 
in an oration to which we drew attention the other day, to the 
Apostolic model, and not unnaturally asks us whether He who 
founded Christianity is not the most trustworthy authority as to 
the best means of promoting its extension. Dr. Newman, 
ing from a very different point in the theological compass, 
tells us in an early page of his Apologia that he devoted himself 
to celibacy with special reference to missionary work. We do not 
see the necessity for what may be, to men of the present a 
superhuman amount of self-devotion ; but we feel sure that a body 
of men combining manual labour of whatever kind with spiri 
work, earning a maintenance among the people whom they teach, 
above all living with the natives and very much as the natives live, 
will be able to do a work which no conceivable array of missiona- 
ries of the modern upported ab extra, and leading very 
comfortable lives—will ever do. We should, perhaps, also get ri 
of another difficulty, and one which, if we may trust the accounts 
of “deputations,” is one of the first magnitude. “The evil 
lives of lay Europeans” are perpetually quoted as the 
stumbling-block in the way of native faith, On the other 
hand, whenever the much-abused layman developes into 
authorship, we are pretty sure to meet with unsavo 
remarks about the comfort of the missionary Presta | 
It is hardly fair thus to reciprocate the good offices of the 
gentleman who asked the writer to dinner, very likely in an out- 
of-the-way place where he was in sore need of one; but 
still the impression remains of dinner, and comfort, and the 
general eligibility of the missionary profession. Perhaps, if the 
salt retained more of its savour for its own proper p , in- 
stead of expending itself in cookery—if the stray traveller, for 
instance, found the missionary feeding on rice, living as one of the 
family of farmers, amt cotton-growers, &c., that we 
have si —he would set before the world a picture which 
would:considerably stimulate the self-denial of Christians at home, 
besides its uses on the spot. On one point, at all events, we are 
clear ; and that is, that while all the funds in all England will not 
convert India on the cash principle, India will not wait long to be 
converted. If Christianity is on its trial there, it must set about 
its work after a new fashion, or the trial is in some danger of end 


ing in judgment by default. 


THE COMING DERBY. 


BA races have taken place without any serious ch 
being effected in the position of the Derby favourites. 


races upon Lansdowne were not in themselves particularly interest- 


ing, and only the near Be Sine af for the 
Somersetshire Stakes could divert the attention of the Ring from 
the Derby; but when speculators did turn to the immediate 
business of the day, they tried to make up for lost time. A most 
riotous Ring it was, and a wonderful row it made in its anxiety to 
back the field. A day so hot and wig was perhaps never known 
so early in the year. The well upon the Course was pumped dry, 
and all the stores of soda-water and lemonade were consumed ; & 

and brandy were available to moisten 

wi 


throats outing, and these are liquids of which it is 


; still, what has this to do with the matter? Our easy under such circumstances to take too much. There was not 
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much business done at Swindon on the journey down, but in coming 
up speculators got to work in the hment-room and on the 

fat ‘orm, and there was even more noise made, as well as more 
bots booked, than at any previous time. The noise may perhaps 
be attributed to the failure of the well on Lansdowne. The 
bets were booked because this was the last chance before 
separating, and those who had been standing out all da 
for a trifle more or less of odds were obliged to yield, 
or abandon that hope of doing business on the Derby which 
had taken them down to Bath. It is to be desired that some 
benevolent persons may compassionate the condition of dry and 
dusty bookmakers obliged either to suffer thirst or to betake them- 
selves to strong potations; and, indeed, it is not unreasonable to 
expect that a society of philanthropists will be immediately formed 
for the special purpose of erecting drinking-fountains upon race- 
courses. At any rate, the friends of temperance ought to be 
grateful for having it pointed out to them that here is an oppor- 
tunity such as may not recur of propagating their principles; and 
when the Band of Hope learns that many fellow-creatures have 
been reduced to drinking brandy neat because they could get no 
water, there can be no doubt that it will act with promptitude and 
energy. 

Tt’ has to be confessed that the proceedings of the Ring, 
both before and after suffering this distressing scarcity of 
water, were alike barren of information as to the chances 
of the Derby. A traveller to Bath might say that he tried 
the companions of his journey sober, and he tried them 
drunk, and drunk or sober there was nothing in them. The 
pretensions of General Peel to the position of first favourite 
seemed to be confirmed by all the discussion which had followed 
his victory in the Two Thousand. Neither his looks nor his 
performance afforded any ground for hostile criticism, and the 
worst that could be said against him was, that perhaps he is a 
horse better adapted for winning the St. Leger than the Derby. 
Last year, when Macaroni had won the Guineas, the confidence of 
his backers for the Derby was shaken by the consideration that they 
had against them the formidable reputation of Lord Clifden. But 
whatever owners of particular horsesmight know or believe, it would 
be idle to pretend that the public, as represented at Bath, had 
before it any satisfactory evidence that Lord Clifden’s equal 
existed among the probable competitors of General Peel. In the 
absence of any horse of commanding merit, speculators will pro- 
bably be guided less by their judgment than by their inclinations. 
To argue that a horse is likely to win the Derby because his 
owner is a good fellow is an illogical, but not an unusual, pro- 
cess. The Ring at Bath was entertained with reports of 
trials, each of which, taken by itself, might be thought 
conclusive. But, in general, people will not believe either 
their ears or eyes unless the report or spectacle presented 
to them is in harmony with their preconceived opinions. We 
sometimes hear a + deal about private trials on remote 
heaths at daybreak; but if you want to keep your horse’s merit in 
obscurity, the best plan appears to be to try him at midday on 
some frequented race-course. If people listen to anything con- 
trary to their hopes they prefer a tale of mystery to a plain state- 
ment. One of the chief topics at Bath was Cambuscan’s recent 
trial, about which there was no disguise; but, on the contrary, 
his partisans eagerly proclaimed that he could not be beaten. 
Those persons, however, who have doubted the soundness of Cam- 
buscan’s legs are likely to continue to doubt until they have seen 
him run well—if he does run well—in the Derby. No doubt Cam- 
buscan’s trial had a great effect upon his position in the market, but 
it is difficult to tell how far his elevation was due to favourable 
rumours regarding himself or to adverse rumours regarding Scottish 
Chief. If one favourite is pulled down, of course another favourite 
must go up. There have been all sorts of rts current about 
Scottish Chief, and probably the recent hostility which he has 
incurred is as groundless as the vehement partiality which the 

ublic manifested towards him during many morths. There have 
n questions, not my, | concerning the condition and per- 
formances of the horse, but even as to the genuineness of 
the support given to him in the Ri One side asserted 
that he had nearly regained his old position, while the other 
side declared that his ers were only manceuvring to cover 
their retreat. But the public may naturally wish, if it is 
warned off Scottish Chief, to be put on something else ; and lately 
Birch Broom has been brought into surprising prominence, chiefly 
on the ground that Lord Westmoreland, who owns him, is a 
“ — ’ sportsman. Of course there have been satisfactory trials, 
and the stable, and all connected with it, are confident. The 
only thing to be said against Birch Broom is that his perform- 
ances of last year were not of the highest order; and to com 
him in this respect with Coast Guard, who has given place to him in 
the betting, would be ridiculous. There have been, however, 
adverse criticisms on Coast Guard’s action, whereas nobody has 
a fault to find with Birch Broom. But if we were to disregard the 
movements of the market and look only to the performances of the 
horses, and what is otherwise known about them, we might ask 
why should the horses which have been named be preferred to one 
or two others which stood below them in the Bath returns? For 
pny 4 can anybody give an intelligible reason why Ely should 
have been for many months at more than double the odds offered 
inst Scottish Chief? It has been reported that Mr. Merry and 
his trainer believed that they had got in Scottish Chief the best 
Derby horse they had ever brought out; but neither Mr. Merry 
nor his trainer are exempt from the common tendency to allow 


their wishes to control their judgment. If we gave credit to all 
that has been said about Scottish Chief we might equally give 
credit to all that has been said about Cambuscan ; but it is certain 
that both these horses cannot win. Another way of putting the 
matter would be to ask whether it can be reasonably con- 
tended that Paris is not as much entitled to confidence as either 
Scottish Chief, Cambuscan, Birch Broom, Coast Guard, or Ely, and 
whether anybody, except perhaps the owner of Paris and his im- 
mediate friends, would venture to back Paris against General Peel ? 
It is not the object of these remarks to glorify General Peel, but 
to deduce the apparently inevitable conclusion that among his 
more prominent competitors one is nearly as well entitled to 
confidence as another. It has been lately stated to be the belie 
of Cambuscan’s owner that Cambuscan is one of the best horses 
ever foaled ; and if that belief be well grounded, it seems to follow 
that the year 1864 has been remarkably prolific in the production 
of first-class three-year-olds. 

But if the favourites have been correctly sete as mode- 
rate, where is the outsider who shall be able to cope with 
a Two Thousand winner? After diligent inquiry during many 
months, the instructors of the public have not arrived at any cer- 
tainty on this point. It seems that Forager’s oo are 
beginning to relinquish the hopes they had entertained respecting 
him. Lord St. Vincent lately bought Little Stag for the large 
price of 3,000 guineas, with the object, as was stated, of getting a 
three-year-old of ay public form as a trial horse for Forager. 
If this trial should be found satisfactory, the market will be affected 
by it immediately, but if Forager remains at the price which he 
has lately held, it will be impossible to believe that even his 
owner thinks much of his chance. Nevertheless, if Lord 
St. Vincent did buy Little Stag wholly or chiefly for the 
purpose stated, it would seem that he at one time thought his 
chance with Forager good ——- to spend money freely in im- 
proving it. Some persons would perhaps e that, as the stable 
made a mistake lately with Lord Clifden, it is not to be trusted 
to avoid error with Forager, but it would be equally convincing 
to argue the other way. There is another horse who has been 
often classed with Forager as dark, but while the public seems to 
be making up its mind adversely to Forager, it tH not know 
what to think about Blair Athol. If this horse belonged to 
Mr. Merry, or Mr. Naylor, or Lord Westmoreland, he would 
probably quoted at half his present price, but he would 
not on that account be at all more sure of winning. A good 
deal continues to be said about John Scott’s two Derby horses, 

and Hollyfox, but as these horses are trained, like Blair 
Athol, on Langton Wold, the stables of Scott and I’Anson ought 
to be beginning by this time to form some guess at one another’s 
capabilities. Scott’s people do not think that their pair can 
beat Blair Athol, their chance of winning the Derby, even at their 
own estimate, must be very small. 

Almost the only decisive feature of the Bath betting was the 
knocking out, or nearly so, of Historian, who, it will be remem- 
bered, ran third for the Two Thousand, and ran, as his friends 
averred, in an unprepared state. In spite of Copenhagen’s 
wretched exhibition in the same race his friends still cling to 
him, and rumours were also current that John Day’s other 
Derby horse, Ackworth, is in tremendous force. If we mention, 
with the respect due to him, Prince Arthur, we shall have 
before us almost every horse e: in the Derby about whom 
anything can usefully be said. The possibility of an outsider 
winning is not to be despised, but it must be owned that if the 
winner should be dark, he will have been, up to the present 
moment, very dark indeed. It will be interesting to compare the 
selections in the various sporting papers of a horse that may be 
backed to beat General Peel. As regards the approaching Derby, 
we should be sorry to be called upon at the moment of this 
present writing even to prophesy what fer’ pt yee will be. Our 
own undertakings in the prophetic line will be confined to naming 
the winner of the Derby in our next number. 


THE LANDESGEMEINDEN OF URI AND APPENZELL. 


as first sight of a Landesgemeinde, to one who enters into the 
associations which such a sight calls up, is something which 
can only happen once in a life. To many people, no doubt, such an 
assembly would seem a mere ordinary crowd, which might perhaps 
awake passing curiosity or amusement, but which could not 
become the subject of any deeper feeling. But to the true 
student of political history—to him to whom the present and the 
past are alike realities—the scene is one which has not its parallel 
on earth. It is the realization of a dream; it is the bringing 
before the bodily sight of all that has been the object of the 


fondest imaginations of years. To stand, with the heaven 
above and the snowy mountains on either side, and see the 
descendants of the men of Sem and Mo i the 


immemorial rights of Teutonic freemen, is a sight which may well 
make boc doubt bp psd we are in the one world or in some 
historical paradise of our own imagining. There, not in fancy, but 
in reality, is the eternal Pasa ge OR as eternal as the hills 
that guard it—the constitution which was of immemorial antiquity 


in the days of Tacitus, and which, since the days of Tacitus, has 
suffered no interruption save during the momentary havock of the 
The most ancient crowns of 
of beside the 

ri, “ Duces propter 


hordes of revolutionary France. 
Kings and Popes and Ceesars are things 
patnarchal honours of the Landammann of 
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virtutem sumunt” ; and, even in the purest of democracies, the 
rule of “ pate virtutem ”’ has not been found inconsistent with a 
considerable regard to the other standard of “ propter nobilitatem.” 
Here is the true Demos, seated on the noblest Pnyx that the 
earth’s surface can supply—a Demos who, if he never aspired to 
the dazzling splendours of his Hellenic fellow, has made up for it 
by a length of duration which makes Uri and Unterwalden in 
truth the oldest Governments in Europe. All this, seen and 
thought of for the first time, is almost too great a strain upon the 
mind. It is hard to believe that all is going on in sober earnest, 
and that it is not a spectacle got up to enchant and delude the 
beholder; it is hard to believe that what to him seems a sort of 
political romance is to the actors in it a matter of common yearly 
routine. The freeman of Uri knows his freedom, and prizes it and 
is proud of it; he knows that it is the inheritance of his fathers 
for which he is as ready to die as his fathers were. But we 
cannot suspect him of any clear notion that the best descrip- 
tion of his yearly assembly is to be found in a Roman writer 
nearly eighteen hundred years still less that one point of 
attraction to the thoughtful stranger is the analogy which that 
assembly presents to the institutions of a still older Grecian 
city of which he probably never heard the name. The first 
visit to such a scene is something which, as we have said, 
can only happen once in a life. A second visit can never 
have the same romantic freshness; it is no longer a dream to be 
realized, but a now familiar reality to be revisited. But it is well 
to see such a scene again with calmer eyes; and, as more than one 
of these ancient democracies still survive, it is well to see more 
than one of them, and to compare the points of difference, the 
variations of tradition and ceremonial, which distinguish the 
pepe nay of States the general principle of whose constitutions is 
e same. 
Six of the Swiss States still retain the primeval Teutonic demo- 
—namely, the Cantons of Uri and Glarus, the two half- 
Cantons of Unterwalden, and the two half-Cantons of Appenzell. 
In the case of these divided Cantons, the so-called half- Cantons 
are practically independent in their internal administration, the 
only difference between Cantons and half-Cantons being that a 
Canton sends two members, and a half-Canton only one, to the 
Federal Sténderath, answering to the American Senate. Thus the 
Landesgemeinde of Uri elects two Senators; the two Landesge- 
meinden of Nidwald and Obwald each elect one, who are the 
Senators for what is in theory the single Canton of Unterwalden. 
This division in the case of Unterwalden is extremely old, so that 
we may perhaps look upon the two Landesgemeinden of Unter- 
walden as an instance of a League within a League, a Federal 
tem within the Canton itself. In the case of Appenzell, the 
ivision dates only from the sixteenth century, when the Catholic 
and Protestant portions of the Canton wisely agreed, instead of 
persecuting one another, to form two distinct communities. In 
the case of Basel, the third divided Canton, the division took 
place only about thirty years back, in consequence of disputes be- 
tween the city and the country. But as neither Baselstadt nor 
Baselland exhibits the primitive democracy, neither concerns us at 
present; only their mention suggests one question. The represen- 
tative Government of Baselland certainly does not enjoy any very 
high reputation among its brethren of the Confederation. Is it pos- 
sible that they imitated the wrong model? May it be that a small 
and rude community would have done better to imitate the constitu- 
tions of Uri and Unterwalden than the constitutions of great com- 
monwealths like Bern and Ziirich? In such a society, one might 
expect to find in an assembly of the people itself, if a good deal 
of passion and violence, still a good deal of rough common sense ; 
while, in a representative government of such a State, we might 
expect to see elements savouring of a Select Vestry among our- 
selyes. On the other hand, many things look as if the virtue of 
the primeeval democracy consisted in its being primeval, and as if 
the institution of the Landesgemeinde could not bear to be trans- 
ted even within the limits of Switzerland. But, as we are not 
islating for Baselland, we may leave it an open question. We 
have only set down the two ideas in opposite directions which 
= * ogee to us by the mention of that odd little common- 
wi 
Of the six Landesgemeinden, four were this year held on the 
same day and hour, so that it was impossible for the most diligent 
inquirer to be present at more than three. The two Unterwaldens 
and the two Appenzells met on Sunday April 24th, Uri on Sunda, 
May 1st, while the Assembly of Glarus is fixed for May 22nd. 
This last, we are told, is likely to be the most interesting Landes- 
para of the year, as something of the nature of a Ten-Hours- 
ill is to be brought forward in an Assembly most of whose mem- 
bers are working-men. We shall look for its deliberations with 
interest ; it will indeed be to the honour of the men of Glarus if 
they can discuss such a subject with the same exemplary order 
has di ished of which we our- 
ves speak. ese are, this year, the Landesgemeinden of Uri 
and of Appenzell 
. This last district is the Protestant division of the Canton of 
Appenzell, and is one of the most industrious and flourishing parts 
Switzerland. It contains no large town, but the population is 
thicker on the. ground than in any other age of the country 
beyond the of the great cities. Much smaller in extent 
than Uri, the number of its inhabitants is far greater. A large 
part of the Canton consists cf lofty mountains, but another eo 
part consists of a hilly country, reminding one somewhat of the 
clothing districts of Gloucestershire, houses being thickly scattered 


over the valleys and hill-sides. The industry of Appenzell con- 
sists mainly in muslin and other delicate work, which does not 
involve the existence of those large manufactories which, though 
often picturesque buildings of decent antiquity, do still, with their 
chimneys and modern additions, somewhat disfigure the beautiful 
vale of Stroud. In ag sere too, patches of snow, destined 
doubtless soon to melt, but lying on the 24th of April not far 
from the dwellings of man, remind us that we are in a region far 
more elevated than any of Gloucestershire, or any inhabited 
art of Great Britain. The houses, quite unlike Gloucestershire 
ouses, are all of wood. Even in Trogen, the small capital of the 
commonwealth, there is no stone architecture of any antiquity ; 
the church, like those of Schwyz and Altdorf, is of very 
date. Such is the general appearance of Outer-Appenzell, a 
country whose name does not excite the same heroic associations as 
those of Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden, but perhaps more from 
accident than from any fault of its own. The War of Independ- 
ence of Appenzell, —- the brave mountaineers won their 
freedom from the Abbots of St. Gallen, was as gallant a struggle 
as any in history. Still the war of Appenzell must be content to 
be classed as a mere local struggle, while the war of the Three 
Cantons is one ef the capital events in the history of see = 
The heroism displayed in the two was equal ; still the one founded 
the Swiss Confederation, while the other only increased it by wh 
in the old state of things, was its youngest member. Appenze 
therefore, as Appenzell, can never arouse the same interest as Uri, 
and the Assembly, as a spectacle, cannot be compared to that of 
Uri for a moment. On the other hand, we are bound to say that 
Outer-Appenzell, Protestant, populous, and manufacturing, holds 
a higher place in general Swiss estimation than the venerable 
democracy at the foot of Mount St. Gotthard. In fact, a common- 
wealth like Uri can never by any possibility be a very advancing 
community; it must be satisfied with being happy in its own 
simple fashion, and with being an object of reverential interest to 
political thinkers all over the world. Appenzell, too, has its own 
ae peculiarities which are well worth comparing with those of | 
e elder republic. One of these is forced upon the eye long 
before the Assembly begins. Every road leading to ‘ n is 
thronged with men every one of whom carries a sword. ese 
are the citizens of Outer-Appenzell, going to their capital 
to discharge their duties as the electors and legislators 
of the commonwealth. For on these great days Appen- 
zell, like old Hellas, goes armed. The custom, remindi 
one of Aitolian and Macedonian Assemblies, of which prudence 
has dictated the abolition in Uri, still flourishes in the Landes- 
gemeinde of Trogen. We believe that law or custom requires 
equally that the sword should be brought and that it should not 
be drawn—a law admirably suited for putting, on exciting occa- 
sions, the patience of the citizens to the test. Certain it is that 
some thousands of swords were brought to the Pnyx of 
and went away sheathed as they came; some of them indeed, if 
not exactly beaten into boa ares, were promoted to the peace- 
ful office of ing their owners’ coats upon their shoulders, 
When we reach the place of assembly, seve ints of difference 
between Uri and Outer-Appenzell at once strike us. First and 
foremost, Appenzell meets in a town—a small town indeed, and 
one picturesquely situated—but still any meeting in a town is very 
different from the Assembly of Uri in an open meadow right 
among gigantic mountains. Appenzell therefore has no procession, 
no banner, no horns, no mounted magistrates, no marching in 
battle array ; the only substitute is that, before the proceedings 
open, the tod goes a few times round the square, and that 
patriotic songs are sung by apparently a volunteer choir. The 
pomp and circumstance of Appenzell is less in every way; the 
very beadles in Uri are more in number and more gorgeously 
attired. Uri sits “in the holy circle,” the Landammann 
Secre taking their places in the middle. Sitting would be 
impossible with the vast numbers of Appenzell, unless an old 
Greek theatre could be suddenly called up for their use; so ten 
thousand armed citizens—reminding one of the Arcadian Ten 
Thousand—stood closely ed on the square before a hustings 
erected.in front of the church. In fact, the general look of the 
scene was very much like that of an English election, while that 
of Uri is something ss unlike anything but itself. But 
the forms of conducting the business are more English in Uri than 
they are in Appenzell. The Assembly of Aeon is more like 
the Roman Comitia, that of Uri is more like the Athenian Ecclesia. 
In all four the vote of the Sovereign st te true Plebiscitum 
—is ope tery at Rome and Appenzell the citizen only vo' 
while in Athens and Uri he debates as well. In Uri, a pro 
forac in the law must be made by seven citizens ; in Appen- 
zell, one citizen is enough. The innovator first makes his p 
to the Council; if they approve it, it is brought forward as a 
Government measure ; if they disapprove, it is still open to a bold 
man to mount the hustings and propose it himself. But in either 
case, the People simply says Yea or Nay; while in Uri speakers 
are heard for and against. This year no legislative measure was 
proposed in either rey the business of both Landes- 
gemeinden was confined to the election of Cantonal magistrates 
and Federal Senators. But an analogous difference exists in the 
way of conducting the elections. In both democracies every 
citizen may of course nominate a candidate ; but in Appenzell he 
simply shouts out his name from among the crowd, while in Uri 
he stands forward and makes a h in his praise, exactly as we 
do in England. With the vast numbers and standing position of 
a regular speech could be made only from the hustings, 
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lace on which, save in the exceptional case of the proposal of 
aw, seems to be gy Bia to official ;’we These 
differences give to the mbly of Appenzell a superficial 

pearance of being somewhat less orderly than that of Uri, but 
the appearance is merely superficial. The behaviour of the crowd 
at Trogen was just as exemplary as in Uri ; there was no pushing, no 
hustling, no disturbance of any kind, though the standing position 
must have made such forbearance far more trying than in Uri. 
It is simply that the shouting, out of the names seems less de- 
corous to our notions than the regular nomination speech with 
which we are ourselves familiar. Both Assemblies retain the 
custom of silent before the proceedings begin, 
and Appenzell winds up with a most striking ceremony which we 
did not remark in Uri. When the Landammann has taken his 
own oath of office, he administers a like oath to the People, and 
the answer of thousands of voices swearing obedience to their 
laws and magistrates is solemn beyond expression. It reminds 
one of the mutual oath of the Epeirot Kings and People in the 
Landesgemeinde of Passarén. 

As far as we can gather, both in Appenzell and in Uri, re- 
election of magistrates is the rule whenever a magistrate is willing 
to be re-elected ; but when one retires by his own choice, the 
contest for his successor is rather brisk. The late First Lan- 
dammann of Outer-Appenzell had fairly fled from his honours; 
he had temporarily transferred his abode to another Canton, 
the only way by which he could legally escape having 
proetnere thrust upon him yet again. He was succeeded 

the former Second Landammann (Outer-Appenzell has two of 
ese great officers while Uri has only one), but no less than 
fifteen candidates were proposed to supply the place thus vacated. 
Some of them indeed had very few hands held up for them, and, 
if the institution of the Caucus had reached Appenzell, they would 
of course never have been nominated. In Uri, Landammann 
Muheim did not indeed flee the commonwealth like Landammann 
Suter of Appenzell, but he retired from office, took his seat in the 
common circle, and it was not till several candidates had been 
proposed and voted on that the republic again had a chief. 
Altlandammann (that is, in Roman language, Vir Consularis) 
Miiller, a distinguished ineer of conservative politics, was 
elected in his place by a large majority and with every sign of 
popular delight. With these signs of the way in which these pure 
democracies cleave to a faithful servant, it is amusing to take up a 
stray copy of the Zimes in the interval between the two Landes- 
gemeinden, and there to be solemnly told that the Assembly of 
some Australian colony is of a highly democratic constitution, and, 
like all other such Assemblies, seldom allows a Government to 
remain in office a single year. There are many obvious reasons 
why young Australian democracy should not be so conservative as 
primitive Swiss democracy; but, with the examples of Landam- 
menn Suter and. Landammann Muheim before our eyes, some 
other cause must be sought for the changeableness of the Austra- 
lian Assemblies than the mere fact that their constitution is 
democratic. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF 1364. 
(Second Notice.) 

MONGST the older fi painters belonging to the Academy, 
the loss of Mulready for tirst-rate rendering of common life in 
its humorous and poetical aspects, and of Dyce for the intellectual 
conception of his ee seems likely to be long felt. Mr. Elmore 
hardly comes up to the power shown in his “ Lucrezia Borgia” of 
last year by the return which he makes now to his favourite 
inting-ground, the cloister. “Within the Convent Walls” 
ti¢o), although not so brilliant an opportunity for colour, is how- 
ever a pleasing and graceful work, and painted with a greater 
completeness than the artist showed in former days. The avenue 
to the left, where nuns are walking in chequered shade, strikes us 
as the successful bit of this work. In the life-size figure, 
“ Excelsior ” (424), Mr. Elmore, whilst exhibiting the same com- 
mand of the brush on a r scale, has been hampered at once by 
the weak sentimentalism of the ballad and by the selection of a not 
very appropriate model. An Italian youth is here seen rather 
vaguely stepping upwards through a studio-snowstorm, seri- 
ously impeded in his course by the banner which bears that 
familiar dog-Latin inscription to which young ladies, look- 
ing more to the idea than to the grammar of “ Excelsior,” 
are so partial. Mr. Elmore’s picture is, however, preferable to 
Mr. Cope’s “ Contemplation” (434), whose overwrought expres- 


sion and theatrical air might quality her to act as Mr. Longfellow’s 
“‘interpreter” for the ve in question. The girl’s 
portrait (18), and the boy studying in the country for univer- 


sity honours (335), are more iavourable imens of this Aca- 
demician — althoug: efiect of the latter is rather thin and 
garish, and the room overcrowded by tempting apparatus for 
studies in a contrary direction. A second class, we hope, is 
the highest ambition of the ts. Mr. Dobson seems to us 
to show a decided advance towards a larger style. 
Whilst prettiness holds, as it always will hold, its place in art, we 
can hardly ask ior prettier faces and attitudes than his two fair 
damsels with their flowers and their book (4 and 265). The 
former is almost as bright as the child with the story-book which 
did Mr. Dobson credit in the International Exhibition. A love- 
scene by Mr. F. R. Pickersgill (123), and “Jane Shore” by Mr. 
an. ay De belong to this division of our survey ; and here—as 
Royal Academicians are before us—we may place that cento from 


the old masters which Mr. G. Richmond names “ The Measure,” 
from Milton’s Comus (300). Figures from Titian and Poussin, 
misapplied and enfeebled, with reminiscences of Bellini and Blake, 
are brought together in this work without unity of composition or 
definiteness of aim. It might be compared to one of those pieces 
of mosaic in verse, composed of fragments from Virgil, which are 
amongst the curiosities of the barbarous days of Roman literature. 
Mr. and Mr. H. Pickersgill it may be enough to name. The 
latter takes his turn this year to murder Desdemona again in a life- 
size work which the Committee has, very justly, made the pendant 
to the execrable portraits of the Prince and Princess of Wales by a 
Danish painter, and the even more profoundly execrable of 
the Duchess of Wellington by Mr. Walton (188). We give the 
number of the last, that ladies may look, and see how they should 
not be painted. 

We suppose that a time comes in the career of many artists 
after which deficiency, however often pointed out or universally 
perceived, cannot or will not be amended. The carelessness of 
Mr. Poole’s drawing, and the evidences of haste in his work, may 
perhaps fall within the scope of our remark; and it is impossible 
not to regret that the artist sacrifices thus a poetical invention and 
a feeling for beauty, both in expression and in colour, in which 
English art is not very fruitful. Subject to these remarks, his 
“Greek Peasants” (114) may be singled out for praise. The 
skilful management of the blue dresses, which do not interfere 
with the dominant warmth of the composition, is especially com- 
mendable. Mr. Poole’s “ Lighting the Beacon” (320) has the 
disadvantage of recalling the more picturesque and truthful design 
from the same subject which Mr. Hodgson exhibited in 1863. 
The carefully painted “Princes in the Tower,” by Mrs. War, 
labours under the same disadvantage; it is well imagined, 
picturesquely disposed ; but we have seen the principal figure (the 
young Edward) before, in a well-known work by Paul Delaroche. 
A small portrait of Mr. Thackeray, sketched twenty years ago, is 
Mr. Ward’s single contribution to the walls. It seems to us 
feebly painted and vulgar in conception. 

We may group together several artists who have sought their 
subjects in the Kast, although in other respects exhibiting te 
variety in style and power. In his Diploma-picture (294) Mr. F. 
Goodall has presented one of the best things he has hitherto pro- 
duced to the Academy, which seldom obtains such really ; 

imens from those who pass the strait gate and narrow way which 
lead to that kingdom—witness Mr. Hook’s disappointing “ Lane” 
(571). Mr. Goodall here has drawn a fair Egyptian girl, of pleasi 
features, listening to the song of a swarthy Nubian slave, with 
an air of feminine compassionate interest. A woman in blue 
bears a water-pot behind—scene, the courtyard of a house. This, 
although the besetting perty look of all the artist's work has 
not been conquered, is bright, solid, and effective. We greatly 
refer it, on the whole, to his larger “ Messenger from Sinai at the 
Wells of Moses” (397), in which the same inevitable blue-robed 
female hands water to a thirsty Arab, uncomfortably, although no 
doubt truthfully, perched upon the summit of a _ Figantic camel. 
The animal’s neck and head have been here carefully studied, and 
thedrawing, the difficulties of foreshortening considered, is meritori- 
ous ; but we miss the quality of the real East. Something of the same 
“ Hagar an mael” (527). ere the grouping C) 
figures, as we noticed when speaking of Mr. Armitage, ite 
been brought closer with advantage) is novel and striking; and 
we may specially commend the truthfulness of the motif. The 
boy is so eager to drink that he alarms his mother, whose arm is 
vainly trying to restrain the wrathful impatience of the young 
savage. We doubt whether any of the older masters, Giotto, 
would have ventured on so powerful, but so real, a conception, 
The drawing of these figures might, however, be improved. Anew 
Orientalist, whose work is more in the style of Lewis than of Mr. 
Goodall, appears amongst us this year in the person of Mr. Webb, 
the “Travelling Student” of the Academy. The appointment, 
which is one of the very few advantages of the kind hitherto open 
to English artists, had, we believe, been for same time in abey- 
ance. Mr. Webb now gives the Academy good grounds 
satisfaction with their measure. He has sent two or three 
_ small works, all of them careful and thoughtful, and showing a 
| powerful style in colour united with sound, if not at present 
| striking, draughtsmanship. We take all this as of good omen in a 
| young autist on his riatce ; it appears to give reason for hoping 
that Mr. Webb will follow that longer and more complete course 
of study to which no little of the success of his French con- 
| temporaries is owing. The “Lost Sheep”—an Arab shepherd 
| in striped robe ing it home to the fold at evening in 
a mountainous scene like those near Jerusalem—has also, as 
will be conjectured, that second symbolical sense which an 
artist working in the Holy Land is naturally inclined to put 
into his picture. Everything there may, in truth, be said 
| to have a double ing; so many ancient Scripture texts are 
| brought to mind by the common ways of life, as yet little 
| chi in Syria. The execution of Mr. Webb’s work is delicate, 
_ and the effect of the sinking sunlight well imagined and rendered ; 
although the colour has not the force and glow which we find in 


his “Shop at Jerusalem” (383); where the pi ue details 
_ of the Eastern bazaar (almost too familiar, perhaps, to the specta- 
| tors of the. present day), are well set forth. “Treading out the 


corn, Jerusalem” (216), is the third picture sent by Mr. Webb, 
| to whom we shall look in future with interest. The eg ge 
| perbaps sometimes over-refined work of Mr. Gale (see his “Gi 
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with Turtle Doves,” 7, and “Syrians journeying,” leads us to 
the masterpieces in this style which from the 
unwearied hand and sure eye of Mr. Lewis. On the really mar- 
vellous qualities of this painter’s art we need not enlarge. 
Practice only appears to deepen them; but they are united here 
with greater interest than, except as pieces of highly-wrought art 
and intimate rendering of Oriental character, he generally has 
given to his pictures. A beautiful girl of Cairo, herself “caged” 
with the doves, is the most attractive work which Mr. Lewis ex- 
hibits (577). Her crimson under-robe is partly covered by a rich 
yet delicate green mantle, figured with a pattern over which—by a 
skill of which the artist has the secret—the shadow of a latticed 
window is again fi by the midday sunbeams. A sofa, 
crimson of another tone, and covered also with a graceful pattern, 
catches the rays at another angle; behind is the window and a 
wall of exquisitely managed grey. The gemlike richness 
and purity of this picture reduce ev ing near it—including 
even Mr. Millais’ most pleasing child’s portrait — to paint. 
The place of honour in the chief room might, indeed, 
have justly claimed by Landseer’s scene, 
on which we shall have more to say hereafter. i apart we 
think it has been + ! assigned to the most important work which, 
since his “ English Travellers at Sinai,” Mr. Lewis has exhibited. 
This gives us the court-yard of the house of the Coptic Patriarch 
at Cairo, His aged figure is seen, on a seat of honour beneath 
the verandah or covered portion of the court, whilst he dic- 
tates a letter which an Arab is about to to some convent 
of the desert. Nearer us, a tank—no doubt the Oriental pattern 
which gave the idea for the Impluvia of the Pompeian houses—is 
with brilliant birds; whilst a flight of the 
Egyptian pigeons, which appear with such effect in Mr. Holman 
Hunt’s new picture of the “ After Glow,” perches on the chequered 
marble pavement, or wheels about the vast acacia that the 
upper portion of the courtyard with a cloud of tremulous 
verdure. Servants of the house, in their bright Eastern dresses, 
are about, engaged with the pet birds and animals of the place. 
We have here the materials for a work of unusual compass; but 
the conscientious patience of the artist has not been content to 
leave an inch of his canvass neglected; and he has painted the 
charmingly-inventive details of a Cairene mansion, with the 
effects of light pouring in directly from above, or entering by 
reflection through the lattices of the lower wall, with the same 
loving fidelity that he has bestowed upon the figures. This is 
altogether a work hors ligne, and, without disputing the not 
inferior merit and attractiveness of that broader style in which 
the scene might have been treated by a man like Mr. Whistler at 
home, or by more than one contempo painter in France, we 
should add that Mr. Lewis has managed his material with such 
skill that the whole composition is properly “ kept together.” 

Mr. Fisk, who last year, if we remember rightly, sent a power- 
ful though unpleasant scene from the prison- ies of the first 
French Revolation, sends now a subject from Scripture which may 
be properly noticed here. In his “ Last Night of Christ at Naza- 
reth ”” (551) he has not, indeed, escaped something of the quality 
which we have indicated in the other work, the principal figure 
being deficient in dignity both of form and expression. There is 
also some awkwardness, hardly redeemed (as we think), in such a 
subject, by its truth to nature, in the attitude of the Apostle who 
lies prostrate in sleep by his Master’s side. The picture is, how- 
ever, well worthy careful attention at once from the originality of 
the idea and the fearlessness with which it has been worked out, 
and for the really noble drawing of the mountain valley over 
which we look. With the foreground figures this is dimly lighted 
by a lowand, probably, a waning moon — at least, this is the effect 
given — whilst the first anticipations of the apes are ee | 
their cold light over the furthest horizon. There is no mark 
attempt at reproduction of the past in Mr. Fisk’s picture. Messrs. 
Solomon and Poynter, on the other hand, go back into the East in 
its earlier phases. The latter sends a very careful study (277 
from Egypt under the Pharaohs. A soldier, firmly drawn, tho 
painted with insufficient force and lucidity, is here kee ing guard 
on the turret of some walled seaport, with a huge flagstaff by is side; 
whilst below we see the strange perspective of an Egyptian city, 
its avenues, aay my and broad fortifications, such as they may 
have been seen by those primitive Greeks who entered the sacred 
land in the age of Psammetichus. Mr. Solomon’s “ Deacon,” a 
youth holding a censer (273), is handled with great skill, 
although, perhaps, with some tendency to blackness in the makin 
out of the forms. We wish that rm aa artist would do himself 
justice by selecting some more important subject. 

Character-scenes from contemporary Continental life are not 
numerous in this Exhibition. One small and thinly, but grace- 
fully, painted work, “ Winnowing Corn at Capri” (225), has been 
sent by that unequal, though always interesting, artist, Mr. 
Wallis. Four or five peasants are here engaged on their pictu- 
resque employment, ranged in a line along the threshing floor 
almost with the severity of a bas-relief. The varieties in attitude are 
rendered with skill an e, and the sculpt ue quality in the 
design which we have indicated is well balanced by the disposition 
of the accessories and the landscape, which runs down obliquel 
behind the line of figures. Mr. Boughton’s “Interminable Story”’ 
(90), @ group which tells its little tale with humour, is a 

imen of that delicately-broad and subdued style of which Mr. 
hom’s “ Returning from the Wood” (587) must be, if we could 
only fairly see it, a example. The action of the figures has 
that naturalness which we look for in a pupil of M. Edouard 


Frére, A far less genuin though a much more showy kind of 

Poe ae by Mr. Philip in his large Spanish Wake or 
“Gloria.” This re ts that strange Southern custom which 
lays out the corpse of an infant with lights and flowers, whilst a 
m company assemble to celebrate its into another 
world from a life which the neighbours, at any rate, appear under 
no anxiety to be relieved from. This subject, repulsive in itse 
although not perhaps on that account entirely beyond the pale 
art, requires, however, to render it endurable, greater seriousness 
of conception and a more thorough execution, to which this clever 
artist has no pretensions. Here we have a brilliantly-coloured 
scene, filled with those characters in Spanish life which are 
within Mr. Philip’s range, amidst whom, in spite of the yet 
unmirthful mother, we have some difficulty in discovering the 
heroine of the drama. 


THE ITALIAN OPERAS. 


FA UST has entered upon its second season at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre as successfully as when it was first brought out. It 
must not be forgotten that it is to the energy of the lessee of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, and his honest endeavours to keep his 
engagements with the public, that we are indebted for the 
leasure of hearing the best opera which has been produced 
uring the last twenty years. From whatever cause, the public 
has from the first appreciated and seized hold of the beauties of 
Faust in a way to which we recall no parallel. William Tell and 
the Huguenots, masterpieces as they are, had each to struggle 
through years of neglect before they e fixed in public favour; 
and rt le Diable, although it contains some of Meyerbeer’s best 
music and is the source of many of his subsequent inspirations, 
has not even yet won general acceptance. But Faust at once — 
and if not for ever, at all events seemingly for some years to 
come — stamped itself upon everybody's memory ; and even those 
who went to scoff— for many take such interest in their favourite 
operas that they regard the intrusion of a new work as almost a 
personal insult — remained to praise. That the very excellent and 
complete manner in which the opera was presented at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre had a good deal to do with this enthusiasm is 
certain, and the same care is again manifest this season. The 
singers are the same as last year, with the exception that Siebel is 
represented by MadHe. Bettelheim, whose performance of the 
part may be considered one of her happiest successes. Of 
three singers who have given us readings of Marguerite, Madlle. 
especially in the trio—s' y, and su i e 
contest in Meyerbeer’s Roberto—she is, and probably wil be for 
some years, unapproachable. A little more simplicity, perhaps, in 
her first encounter with Faust would make her representa- 
tion perfect; but Marguerite soon becomes tragic in the 
situations in which she is involved, and we forget the slight 
defect we have mentioned in the grandeur of Madlle. Titiens’ 
subsequent singing and acting. Signor Giuglini, who has latterly 
been inging with even more than his accustomed taste, secured for 
the “Salve dimora” the same reception which used to greet it on 
former occasions ; and equally good—hbetter it could not be —was his 
singing of the exquisite duet at the close of the Garden scene. 
An apology was made for Signor Gassier (the east wind has been 
making sad havoc with the performers at both houses), but he 
nevertheless gave Mephistopheles with great energy; in fact, 
we think he is a somewhat too boisterous and convention 
devil. Goethe’s Mephistopheles should be acted with more 
paviog 6 No part displays Mr. Santley’s improvement as an actor 
more than Valentine. In the scene where the students drive off 
Mephistopheles by holding the handles of their swords in the 
form of across towards him, in the duel, and in his curse of 
Marguerite and subsequent death, he is most forcible and natural. 
The music, too, suits his voice admirably. That the audience were of 
our opinion on the new representative of Siebel, Madlle. Bettelheim, 
was shown by the unanimous demand they made for the repetition 
of the pretty romance in the garden, “ Parlatele d'amor”; but we 
were much struck with her dramatic feeling in the scene to 
which we have already referred, where Mephistopheles is discon- 
certed by the students. We understand that Madlle. Bettel- 
heim is about to take her departure, her engagement having 
terminated. If this is the case, we are very sorry for it, 
and we can only i. that our present regrets at losing her 
will be limited by her return next year. Each character in 
which she has ap has more than confirmed the 
favourable opinion which her voice and enetey excited when she 
ap) as Madelena in Rigoletto, We trust that her great success 
stimulate her to fresh exertion, and that—having so much in 
her favour from her youth, stage ce, and magnificent voice— 
she will not fail to add that facility in the management and 
delivery of her notes which will enable her to do full 
justice to her really noble gifts. There is no singer with 
er order of voice whose career we shall watch with 
more interest than that of Madille. Bettelheim. The band 
be the elaborate accompaniments with much care and 
elicacy. Signor Arditi evidently spares no pains either with 
his orchestra or chorus to secure accuracy, and the general per- 
formance last Saturday showed that his care has not om 
away. We must, however, remark that the chorus, excellent in 
point of tone, lacks now and then something of delicacy in the piano 
passages. Falstaff has been given several times since we noticed 
it, and has become a decided favourite, We have before spoken 
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of the great merits of Signor Giuglini’s Fenton. Certainly Mrs. 
Ford is admirably suited to Madlle. Titiens; but we think the 
manager would do well not to ask her to sing in every opera, 
for it were a great. pie that a singer to whom there is as 
yet no successor should be subject to a premature decay from 
overwork. A young lady, Madile. Sinico, appeared for the first 
time on Tuesday in the Traviata. She has a pleasant voice and 
a good deal of executive power; she is also a lady-like actress, 
although she did not portray the dying agonies of Verdi’s frail 
heroine with the same minuteness as Madlle. Piccolomini. We 
very much prefer her to Madlle. Vitali, and think her a decided 
acquisition to the theatre. A new Lap ogg Signor Fagotti, is 
also a singer to be looked after. He has a more weighty voice 
than is often the case in modern barytones, for whom composers 
now write at the very top of the voice, whereby all power except 
in the highest notes 1s almost destroyed. Signor Fagotti acts with 
force, a has studied to bring his voice under proper control, and 
we shall look with pleasure to hear him in more important parts 
than the elder Germont. Signor Gardoni was to have reappeared at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre in this opera, but the east wind had seized 
him too, and his place was filled by a gentleman of whom, as he 
had undertaken the part to prevent the opera being postponed, we 
will only say that, if: he gives us another opportunity of remarking 
upon him, we hope it will be under improved circumstances. 

At Covent Garden there has been a sort of Meyerbeer com- 
memoration, his three grand operas having been given in suc- 
cession. Of these, however, the Huguenots alone was given in a 
style which respect to the memory of their composer demands. 
In scenery and general splendour of stage effect nothing — 
can be desired, but opera surely wants something more. Can we 
be satisfied with a performance of the Prophéte with a John of 
Leyden who has not learnt the A, B, C of singing, a Fides whose only 
notion of tragic acting is rant, and a Bertha whom no stage illusion 
can prevent us from regarding as the Prophet’s grandmother ? 
To criticise in detail such a performance is useless. Nothing, we 
fear, will ever make a singer of Herr Wachtel, and another part 
sung and played as he sang and played the Prophet will destroy 
all the impression made by his high C’s in Arnoldo. Nor do we see 
any chance that Madlle. Destinn (by the way Mr. Gye’s pro- 
gramme promised Madlle. Tati in the part) will ever become able 
to grapple with such a character as Fides. If the principal 
singers in the Prophéte fall far below the mark, they are certainly 
equal to the occasion in the Huguenots. In Madlle. Lucca, who 
has been the favourite all the winter at Berlin, Mr. Gye has ob- 
tained another prize. Of the same height and a and 
the same manner even of treading the stage, as Madlle. Patti, she 
has more feeling in her acting, and her voice is of a fuller, 
richer quality. She has not the same neatness and volubility of 
execution as the other little lady, and generally she is much 
inferior to her in knowledge of the art of singing, but in serious 
opera we prefer her. The ‘ittle piece of recitative, the first notes 
which Valentine has to sing, was very expressively delivered, and 
showed that Madlle. Lucca has that power of giving variety to the 
tone of her notes which is essential for an operatic singer. The 
slow movement of the duet with Marcel displayed the power and 
firmness of the lower part of her voice, which is unusually full and 
strong, and it also enabled her to show the great extent of her com- 
pass by giving and sustaining the upper C with ease and clear- 
ness. In the grand duet with Raoul she proved that her 

wers as an actress are of a very high order. Nothing could 
= better than her by-play throughout the whole of this scene. 
Her shrinking when 7 had avowed her love for Raoul, her 
shudder as it was recalled to her by the more and more passionate 
tones of her lover, were all touches of great beauty, and when to 
these were added the charm of youth, it must have been felt that 
this portion of the opera had rarely been better done. Signor 
Mario was singing better than he has done this season, and nothing 
can surpass his acting of Raoul from beginning to end, yet all the 
pleasure which such acting as his must give is alloyed by the fear 
which haunts one that he is going to break down every moment. 
There is a certain excitement about this, and so there was about 
Blondin’s high-rope feats, whether, having got up there, he would 
ever get down again; but we question how far this sort of excite- 
ment should attend operatic performances, and we think, again and 
ry that it is a pity Signor Mario does not bid a long farewell to 

e exacting demands of the operas of the French school, and restrict 
himself to the lighter and less fatiguing parts of Italian opera in 
which he may still be heard without fears for his failure and with a 
certainty of giving pleasure to his hearers. The general efficiency of 
the opera suffered from the illness of Herr Schmid, who was to have 
been the Marcel of the evening. The opera had been postponed for 
a week in hopes that he might be sufficiently recovered to assume 
the character, but Thursday found him still hors-de-combat. This 
was the more provoking as Herr Schmid, who has raised great 
expectations of what may be expected from him by his singing in 
the trioin William Tell, has not yet had an opportunity of putting 
forth his powers. Signor Attri, who is a bass singer of merit, 
nevertheless wants that depth of voice essential to Marcel, and 
he gesticulates somewhat too much for the stern old Puritan ; 
seeing, however, that he undertook the part at short notice, 
his performance was more than respectable. M. Faure and 
Madame Didiée each made their first a ces as St. Bris 
and the page. The ee sang with all his artistic skill, 
and his voice seemed to us to have gained in power. We 
have not oftea to notice any shortcomings in the chorus at 
Covent Garden, but the finale to the first scene, and the quarrel 


between the Catholics and Huguenots in the Pré-aux-Clercs, 
wants a rehearsal or two to make it go smoothly; we suppose 
that too much familiarity has bred contempt for rehearsals. 
Roberto il Diavolo has sutfered more than any other opera at 
Covent Garden from insufficient performers in the principal 
sung at the ian Opera, perha e. Lagrua is 
best. The in man > plainly discloses the ravages 
which time has made in her voice, but she singsit artistically, and 
with a feeling for the character she represents. The Nase = 
trio went better than when last we heard it at this house, although 
still greater certainty in the intonation is desirable; and in the 
final trio Madlle. Lagrua was excellent. We cannot take any interest 
in the singing of Madlle. Battu ; correct it certainly is, and pai 
taking, but the voice lacks charm of every description. 

with a weak Bertram is Hamlet with the Prince of Denmark left 
out; and Herr Schmid’s continuing illness forced the part upon 
Signor Attri, whom, therefore, it is not fair to quarrel with. If 
the opera is to be given again, we hope it will be when Herr 
Schmid is restored to health. That Signor Naudin should not 
make much impression as Robert is not to be wondered at. No 
tenor but Tamberlik has done anything with that singularly unin- 
teresting character. Considering the good things generally lavished 
upon the tenors, their absence trom the part of Robert, and the 
undignified positions (for a tenor) in which that gentleman finds 
himself, are remarkable, more especially at the hands of a com- 
poser who knew so well how to provide for “les enfants gités ” of 
the Opera, as his Huguenots and Prophéte prove. The resuscitation 
of the nuns, that marvellous scenic display at Covent Garden, was 
as effective as ever. While, however, these old favourite operas 
are being given, Mr. 4 is sadly forgetful of his promises. Half 
the Opera season will have elapsed before a single novelty has 
been produced. We say nothing of the total violation of nearly 
every new cast which he announced for the old operas, because the 
non-arrival or caprice of singers may have prevented their fulfil- 
ment ; but, if four operas fresh to the repertoire are to be produced 
during the season—and so the a promised—certainly one 
at least ought to be heard before June. 


WHAT WILL BECOME OF COMEDY ? 


HE habit of writing tragedy has now died out, not only in 
practice, but in theory; and a man who said he was on the 

road to Drury Lane or the Haymarket with a new tragedy in his 
pocket might reasonably be advised to cross one of the bridges, 
and ask his = Bethlehem Hospital. No distinction is made, 
in such a case, between the goodness and badness of the production. 
The poet has only to describe his work as “a tragedy in five acts,” 
and by that simple process he has practically set it down in an Index 
librorum prohibitorum, the injunctions of which no one cares-to dis- 
obey. If he means to do something tragic on which the rays 


of the footlights may possibly shine, let him ostensibly write ~ 


a “drama of serious interest,” and then, with the aid of a lime- 
light, he may perchance acquire a fame as long-lived as that which 
Hamlet thought might possibly be awarded to the builders of 
churches. 

There are certain ns, it is true, who cling with strong h 
to the belief that the very minor theatres of London are fertile 
beds in which the flower of a Victorian drama equal in luxuri- 
ance to the Elizabethan may effectually be cultivated. It is not 
to the Adelphi, or the Olympic, or the Princess’s, or the 
Lyceum, or even to the Surrey, that these sanguine persons direct 
their glances, but to the Marylebone, or the Grecian, or the Bri- 
tannia. And it is true that sometimes the man of these 
obscure but profitable establishments will go out of their way to 
do a little bit of literature, in the hope that they will thereby 
acquire a character for “ —— and mayhap get a short 
notice in the daily journals, by which they are ordinarily ignored. 
But these managers know as well as any one else that while they are 
indulging the whim of a desperate tragic poet they are not seriously 
advancing their own interests, and the fostering care they bestow 
upon neglected genius is very different from that which they 
lavish upon the great “ sensation piece” that is to run its hundred 
nights. When theatres are kept open all the year round, espe- 
cially theatres dependent on the lower classes, periods will occur 
in which it is comparatively of little moment what sort of pieces 
are put upon the stage. It is at such periods that the very 
minor managers can afford to become poetical and legitimate. 
But the worst of it is that a victory gained in an obscure suburb 
ensures no real conquest. The laurels there acquired wither as 
soon as the wearer approaches a central region, and are speedily 
forgotten by those who bestowed them. No man can hope to lead 
the fashion in dress if his sphere of self-exhibition is confined to 
Ratcliff Highway. We are rot, therefore, to infer that folks now-a- 
days write tragedies because there is occasionally a little poetical 
spurt at some out-of-the-way playhouse. To central London alone 
must we direct attention if we woujd ascertain the taste of the general 
public, and there we shall find that tragedy is an institution of the 
past, of which not even a ghost remains. 

So is it not with comedy. The dregs of the Essex peasantry do 
not more firmly believe in witchcraft than the London playgoers 
in the existence of comedy, although faith in the latter case seems 
scarcely better founded than in the former. New comedies are 
constantly announced in the bills, and, in a day when nothing 
theatrical absolutely fails, prove more or less successful. Yet, 
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if we look into matters closely, there seems reason to believe 
that the case of comedy is even more desperate than that of 
tragedy. The dramas that now best succeed, when they are not 
burlesques, usually depend on serious interest ; and the stronger 
the ap made to the emotions, the greater is the chance of 
success. Mosenthal’s Deborah, of which a clever Italian version was 
played by Madame Ristori, is a 
than the American version, called , which, with Miss Bateman 
in the principal character, has been played upwards of seven 
months at the Adelphi ; and we see no reason to suppose that if the 
Italian example had been followed, and certain incidents never con- 
pers cy by Mosenthal had not been introduced, the drama would 
not have been equally successful. Blank verse—as being adverse to 
the realistic spirit of the day, and strongly indicative of “bore- 
dom”—would seem to be especially distasteful to modern ears, save 
when recommended by a time-honoured name; but if a series of 
strong stirring incidents were contrived, it is questionable whether, 
after all, metre might not be accepted as a chip in the porridge, 
and if not admired, be at least ignored, as the Terentian numbers 
are ignored by the actors and audience at Westminster School. If 
no attempt is made to restore the tragic kings and queens of a 
former time, it is not impossible that the “sensational melo- 
drama” may sublime itself into a tragedy, in a country where 
dramatic forms are not rigidly prescribed. As for the restoration 
of kings and queens, save as personages in a strictly historical 
story, that is altogether hopeless, If Hamlet were written now, 
pews nar —tead Elsinore is the very highest title that Claudius 
would be allowed to usurp. 

But, in the case of comedy, a certain degree of wrong-headed- 
ness seems to prevail, which stands in the way of every approach to 

tion. ters and situations are unhesitatingly given and 
accepted as corresponding to something in real life, whereas they 
have no more to do with it than with the manners and customs of 
the Esquimaux. It is the tendency of the age to abhor ideality, 
and to refuse sympathy to griefs that are not presented with every 
appurtenance of tangible reality ; but there is no limit to the ex- 
travagance that is tolerated in the species of drama that above all 
others professes to reflect the ordinary manners of a time. 

We are rs to this train of thought by a so-called comedy, 
written by Mr. Boucicault, and produced at the St. James’s 
Theatre, entitled the For Chase. Here is a rambling ill-con- 
structed story, carried on by personages of a merely conventional 
kind, and abounding in incidents that, if not mathematically, are 
socially impossible. Only fancy a man in the nineteenth century 

isguising himself as a Red Indian, and leaping and shouting about 
a drawing-room, while a strong-minded lady attempts to tame him 
by means of electro-biology. Fancy a thief essaying a semblance of 
one of those Puritans who never had any existence at all, save in the 
imagination of malignant Cavaliers, and working his way through 
decent society by the help of a twang in which the verie t bigot of 
Exeter Hall would detect imposture. Every one who, for a single 
moment, com the action that is taking place before his 
eyes with his own experiences must feel at once that 
he is merely accepting a series of stage-enormities which, 
beyond the coats and gowns of the personages, have as little basis 
in the actual world as one of the Contes Daulnoy’s fairy tales. 
To give the comedy something of a “sensational interest,” the 
hypocrite commits arson to conceal burglary, and red fire is actually 
kindled on the stage. Also there is a practicable well, with two 
buckets, one containing the bad man, the other his pursuer. 
To these violent expedients we do not object half as much as to 
the pretended imitations of modern society, but they show a 
despair in the efficiency of those means of success on which writers 
of genuine comedy were content to rely; and, though we do not 
often see such indifferent works as the Fox Chase, we can detect 
something like this despair in nearly every comedy of modern 
even on 8 of France. 
enuine comedy. there not a petitio princimi in the use 
of this term? Cannot examples the of 
almost every age to prove that the word comedy has been used to 
denominate anything and everything? In the comic works of 
Dryden and his contemporaries may be found figures quite as 
monstrous as that of the Red Indian in Mr. Boucicault’s new 
piece. The same may be said of the Bourgeois Gentilhomme and 
the Malade Imaginaire of Moliére. Sir John Vanbrugh has 
written a comedy called the False Friend, at the end of which 
the principal character is killed. The comedy of Aristophanes 
is a satirical burlesque with political tendencies; the “ Divine 
Comedy” of Dante is not a drama at all. But it does 
not follow, because a word is often incorrectly or vaguely 
used, that therefore it is incapable of a definite interpreta- 


tion. The fact that penny-a-liners wrongly employ the term 
“ovation” to designate an abnormally big triumph does not 


militate against the fact that the Romans made use of the ex- 
pression to denote a triumph of an inferior kind; and perhaps if 
the very shabby procession which, without the authority of 
the Committee, wound up the recent Shakspearian festivities at 
Stratford, and in which Tom King ap as St. George, had 
been called an “ovation,” the term would not have been 
outrageously inappropriate. It is not always etymology that will 
give us a proper signification, for words often acquire a distinctive 
meaning which casts their origin into the shade, and in this case 
etymology is a mere tgnis fatuus to the unwary, who cannot trace 
an analogy between notions remote from other. The word 
“comedy” resolved into its constituent elements is supposed 
to have originally signified a “revel song”; but we can scarcely 


t deal more like a tragedy [ 


accuse Sheridan of inaccuracy because he called the whole play of 
the School for Scandal a comedy, instead phorhrmny! ny As 
ression to the ditty which Sir Harry chants after dinner. The 
mch Vau-de-ville was, in like manner, originally a song, but 
dropping its hyphens, it became a dramatic piece in which songs 
are introduced. 
To get a meaning ee ae let us look at a few of 
those pieces to which all would agree that, without violence to 
common usage, it would be correctly applied. The 7% 


and Mi of Moliére, the six Pag of Terence, 
School for , the Man of World, the Clan- 
destine Marriage, the five-act plays of Murphy and Cumberland, 


are comedies beyond dispute. And why? Because no recourse 
is had in them to grotesque figures and incidents that merely 
amuse by their extravagance, or to the excitement of those 
violent emotions that do not belong to the ordinary current of 
social life. In the world which comedy, properly so called, pro- 
fesses to reflect, a hat three feet high and a deliberate murder are 
downright impossibilities. The comedy-writer may deal with 
jealousy if he will, but it must be of the kind that points rather to 
the Divorce Court than to an Othello-like vengeance, and at certain 

riods he may approach death just as closely as a duel that is to 

ve no fatal termination will permit. But if our fear as to the 
personal safety of one of the duellists is screwed up into a strong 
emotion, he is wandering from his province. 

Now there is puree be something in the temperament of the 
Englishman and Frenchman of the present generation that 
demands a stronger excitement than can be afforded by the writer 
of comedy who keeps himself within the limits that would have 
been deemed proper about a hundred years ago, and the 
legitimacy of which is not even now dispu 08e 
struggles and collisions in life which do not involve the utter 
destruction of the persons whom they affect seem no longer suffi- 
cient to interest for any length of time a modern audience, and yet 
such struggles made up the whole sphere of incident available to the 
writer of comedy, in its only definite sense. The dramatist now feels 
that he must either make his public laugh by grotesque expedients 
or shudder at the sight of harrowing misery. ff he aims at reality, 
it must be a reality that lies beyond the social atmosphere. and 
a crime of some sort and its consequences. If he would be 
“funny,” he does what he pleases, looking as little as he can into 
ane ~ 4 and thinking how he can best employ known expedients 
or mirth. 

The Fox Chase, which leaps from the most unequivocal melo- 
drama to the most unequivocal farce, is but an extreme instance of 
the difficulties under which the modern writer of comedy con- 
stantly labours; and it is in degree, not in kind, that it is worse 
than many other productions. dy om 


REVIEWS. 


THE COMPETITION WALLAH.* 


A COMPETITION WALLAH will be readily conjectured, by 
all who are familiar with the mild processes of Anglo-Indian 
wit, to signify a civilian who has obtained his appointment by 
competitive examination. Mr. Trevelyan, however, is neither a 
Competition Wallah nor a Wallah of any kind, if the term, with 
its various specific prefixes, is confined to residentsin India. It is 
evident from his book that he was fresh from Cambridge when he 
visited the country with peculiar facilities for acquiring informa- 
tion. The opinions of a veteran traveller would perhaps have been 
more weighty, but youth is the time for learning, and especially 
for observing, and Mr. Trevelyan has — extraordinary 
aptitude in profiting by his opportunities. His conclusions, as 
becomes his age, are positive and uncompromising, and his op- 
ponents may fairly remark that his connexions and circumstances 
in some di account for his unhesitating adoption of the 
traditional doetrines of the Civil Service, On the other hand, it 
must be admitted that Mr. Trevelyan shares the healthy instinct 
of reaction which disposes active minds to question the opinions 
of the preceding generation. The son of the chief promoter of 
competition in England, and the nephew of the author of com- 
petition for the Indian Service, inclines to the belief that the 
pupils of Haileybury were superior to the prizemen of modern 
exaninations, Itis with a kind of sympathy, not unmixed with 
superior ity for the simple banter of Calcutta, that he 
some of the local on which are directed against the Competition 
Wallahs, “A Wallah, being invited to Gaser by a Member of 
Council, went out to dinner before the whole company.” “A 
Wallah, riding on a horse, fell into a tank.” “A Walla » seeing 
a rifle, thought it was a musket.” His own not unfrequent levities 
are more ingenious, and exhibit a ity for humour which will 
in in force when it is more habitually overlaid and restrained 
serious thought. Gaiety of temperament, surviving experience 
of the world, is invaluable to writers and to politicians. At the 
commencement of life, its display is Sesdlovast, boanets its existence 
may be taken for ted. Mr. Trevelyan, however, possesses an 
intellectual playf which accounts in some degree for his 
unusual liveliness of style. When he foe: Bell's Life or David 
Copperfield, when he ridicules Dr. Cumming or the Federal 
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Government, he merely shows a wholesome interest in the 
standard jokes and topics which amuse his contemporaries. In 
five or ten years he will have learned that literary merriment 
ought always to bear on the immediate purpose of the argument. 
Humour, if it is worth anything, more especially when it assumes 
the form of irony, involves a contrast between the particular object 
and some background of feeling or of thought. No faculty is more 
indispensable to the reasoner who wishes to understand both sides 
of a question, and to reduce events and measures to their true 
proportions. The gratuitous gambols of a fancy which finds its 
source in animal spirits please experienced observers only when 
their grace and vigour indicate a reserve of unemployed power. 
Unless Mr, Trevelyan belies his early promise, he will attain a 
high rank in literature. The extraordinary merit of the best por- 
tions of his book is the more hopeful because his work is extremely 
unequal. His story of the defence of Arrah against the forces of 
Coer Singh is admirably spirited, and many of his disquisitions 
are in a high degree lucid and instructive. his last chapter, Mr. 
Trevelyan inserts a Minute on Education by Lord Macaulay, which 
reads precisely like an article in the Edinburgh Review. It would 
be absurd to compare an untried essayist with the most brilliant 
writer of his time, but in freedom from mannerism Mr. 'I'revelyan 
has an advantage over his famous kinsman, and probably, in com- 
posing an official document, he would be sensible that antithesis 
and elaborate illustrations were out of place. Nevertheless, his 
loyal admiration for Lord Macaulay’s laboured composition is per- 
fectly intelligible and becoming. 

The prospects of the English a in India, if not altogether 
gloomy, are profoundly uncertain. e confidence which depends 
on the suppression of the mutiny is less cheerful and less habitual 
than the previous unconsciousness of danger. The discovery that 
rebellion is possible may perhaps affect the native imagination 
more forcibly than the experimental knowledge that resistance is 
dangerous. Many of the mistakes which facilitated the outbreak 
have been corrected, and perhaps even an English Government is 
now incapable of entrusting the command of 300,000 men to a 
nominal soldier who had distinguished himself only at the whist- 
table and on the turf, The English army of occupation is largely 
increased ; the principal arsenals and strongholds are in safe keeping; 
and the railroads, though they involve peculiar risks, will, under 
ordinary circumstances, facilitate military movements, The finances 
have beyond all expectation become prosperous and buoyant, 
and the cessation of the American cotton-trade has opened to 
many cultivators of the soil an almost unlimited market. Yet it 
is impossible to forget that the safety of English dominion is only 
secured by the fidelity of the Sikhs, and by the passive submission 
of a population which nowhere offers a willing allegiance. Only 
the most bigoted enemy of English policy could doubt that the 
present Government of India is Cenianiily superior to any autho- 
rity which could be substituted in its place. no country in the 
world is the material welfare of the inhabitants more exclusively 
the object of those who administer its affairs; but growing prosperity 
and diffused education are often the immediate causes of discontent. 
The Mahometans still retain their surly antipathy to the infidel 
conqueror; and the Hindoos, even when they begin to disbelieve 
in their own religion, resent the contempt with which, es they are 
aware, it is regarded by their rulers. The natives of all persuasions 
feel that, whatever may be the provisions of the law, they neces- 
sarily occupy a secondary position in their own country. Mr. 
Trevelyan gives an amusing account of the imitative ability which 
characterises Hindoo students :— 

“The Bengalee journalist will adopt the tone which he has reason to 
believe will please the test number of Sahib. . . . « He never 
writes an article on trade and taxation which, as far as the opinions are 
concerned, might not have been the work of John Stuart Mill. He never 
writes an article on creeds and subscription which might not have been the 
work of Goldwin Smith or Maurice. He has his choice of all the theories 
which have ever been current, and he finds it just as cheap to take the most 
advanced and most recent as to borrow one which has already been a little 
blown upon. 

The description has a ludicrous side, but it also represents the 
material from which conspirators or teachers of conspiracy are 
made. The glib disciple of Western phraseology, who is still 
thoroughly Oricntal in morals and even in prejudices, feels himself 
injured by the tacit assumption of superiority which never de- 
serts the Englishman; and an apparent equality in mechanical 
arts and even in lite accomplishments, must render 

e gulf which still separates the Hindoo from the European 
a perplexing and irritating mystery. The long line of 
statesmen and soldiers who have maintained English supremac 
in the East has not yet terminated. If opposition arises, it will 
doubtless be met with sagacity and courage, and generations may 
possibly elapse before political disaffection assumes the form of 
military resistance. In the great mutiny, the army received little 
assistance from the general population, and it was only joined by 
a few chiefs and princes, A more wide-spread rebellion, originat- 
ing in civil discontent, would probably rally the native troops 

inst the governing race. 

It is doubtful whether the most considerate treatment could 
abate a grievance which is inherent in the pore of alien rulers, 
and in the exclusive character of Englishmen ; but there is a 
wide difference between two opposite theories on which the 

vernment of India may be inistered. Since the days of 

Warren Hastings, the servants of the Company, although in 
earlier times they were sometimes violent and rapacious, have 
regarded themselves, not as the agents of a foreign nation, but as 


the governing body of the Empire whigh they controlled. For | settlers 


‘responsible for the wi 
scarcely occurred to the minds of Secretaries and Members of 
Council that it was their principal duty to 
cial interests of England. The so-called 
has been fiercely denounced in English and Indian journals, was 
intimately connected with the belief that India ought to be 
governed mainly for the benefit of Indians. The discouragements 
which were thrown in the way of settlers may have proceeded in 
some degree from the natural jeulousy of an official caste, yet 
there was some foundation for the belief that English capitalists 


itional policy, which 


power which they might acquire for the benefit of the natives. 
On the other hand, it was evident that the country would derive 
material advantages from English capital and arty ant the 
pretensions of public functionaries always provoke dislike and 
suspicion in England. Since the transfer of the government from 


English population has increased in wealth, in numbers, and 
in influence; and it has too often displayed intolerable in- 
solence and selfishness in the language which has been applied 
to the natives. It has happened, by an unlucky accident, that the 
most powerful of English newspapers has habitually reflected the 

inions and passions of the merchants of Calcutta and the indigo- 
planters of Bengal. During the discussions on the withdrawal 
of the Charter, the friends of India feared, with pana reason, 
that Parliament would exercise for purely English p s the 
supreme power which had been previously Lie in a body which 
stood apart from domestic politics, The danger has been happily 
averted by the instinctive dislike of the House of Commons to 
deal with matters which are unknown or imperfectly understood. | 
The Secretary for India and his Council have been allowed to 
discharge their functions without interference, and, to their credit, 
they have habitually discountenanced the encroachments of the 
non-official English community on the rights of the natives, The 
best result of the establishment of the direct authority of the 
Crown probably consists in the improved administration of the 
finances under Mr, Wilson, Mr. Laing, and Sir Charles Trevelyan. 
The Civil Service, which was fertile in statesmen, knew little of 
fiscal administration. The importation of sound principles of book- 
keeping from the yore | and the House of Commons has almost 
dispelled the fear that Indian liabilities might ultimately embar- 
rass the Imperial Exchequer. 


Mr. Trevelyan is a zealous and enlightened advocate of native 
rights, and of the doctrines of the Civil Service. He applauds the 
firmness of Lord Canning in resisting the bloodthi emands of 
the English traders and settlers during the mutiny, and he 
defends the steady resistance of Sir C. Wood to the original 
project for the sale of waste lands. His ment against the 
penal law of contract is cogent, if not conclusive, he con- 
sistently regrets the decision by which the Chief Justice of Bengal 
has converted some millions of —'. er into tenants 
at will. His agp from the Anglo-Indian papers will 
astonish those who are not already familiar with that singular 
department of controversial literature. The niggers,” as the. 
Hindoos are insolently nicknamed, are treated by a large portion 
of the Calcutta press as if they bore the relation of their 
namesakes in South Carolina to the whites, who, on their 
side, attack the Civil Service as an exclusive oligarchy. . 
The character of Englishmen in India, hs at home and in other 
parts of the world, has undoubtedly improved during the present 
century, but the civilians themselves are more remote in feeling from 
the natives than their predecessors of fifty years ago. The unconscious — 
or wilful assumption of insular superiority is not confined to the 
East. There was a time when a foreign nobleman was addressed 
by Englishmen as “ my lord,” or “ your lordship,” and in the same 
spirit a Nawab or Maharajah was recognised as a prince. The 
qualities and conditions of life which are common to all nations 
now strike the imagination less forcibly than the distinctions of 
race, of colour, and of religion. The Civil Servants, however, are 
still influenced by sound traditions, and they naturally learn to 
respect laws which they administer, and customs which they have 
no interest in subverting. The settler who buys a nominally free- 
hold estate is too often incapable of understanding that the land 
may be burdened with hereditary rights as sacred as his own, and 
incomparably older. Sir Barnes Peacock has decided, probably in 
strict conformity with — law, that rents may be raised at the 
expiration of a lease. e landlords appreciate his consistent 
analogies, but the native cultivators only know that their fathers 
were never ejected from their holdings. Lord Cornwallis com-— 
mitted a si blunder when, by the Permanent Settlement, he | 
converted the Zemindars into feudal lords. He might have found 
a precedent for the injustice in the allotment to the Highland 
chiefs of the territories of their clans, when the heritable jurisdic-. 
tions were abolished in the middle of the eighteenth century. The’ 
new proprietors, however, both in Scotland and Bengal, were . 
native to the soil, and in both cases the Government acted, with- | 
out regard to its own interest, under a sincere misapprehension. ' 
The appropriation of the fee simple of Indian lands by English ’ 
purchasers is more invidious and more unjust. = 

In an interesting ter on the prospects of missi enter- . 
prise in India, Mr. Teoteigas reverts to the hardships which are. 


inflicted .on the natives by the cupidity of a portion of the’ 


two or three poossetions, they have felt themselves more and more 
of the subject population, and it. 


mote the commer-- 


and adventurers would not consider themselves trustees of any: 


the Company to the Crown, the predictions of both parties have, 
to some extent, been justified by the event. The resident 
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Here is a village whose inhabitants, time out of mind, have grown indi 

for a Hindoo capitalist, with and satisfaction to thas 
employer. An Englishman buys the factory—an Englishman strong in the 
consciousness of the great principle of the development of the resources of 
India—and within a few years the thriving little community finds itself 
changed into a society of helpless, poverty-stricken serfs, bound to their new 
masters by indissoluble bonds, forged by unscrupulous shrewdness and selfish 
foresight. Let an Anglo-Saxon cranguliet go down to that village, and stand 
under the ancient peepul-tree at the hour of the evening meal, and proclaim 
that our God is love, and that our most cherished virtue is that charity 
which doth not behave herself unseemly, and seeketh not herown. . . . 
In vain do the missionaries preach the gospel of love and humility and self- 
sacrifice, as long as the Be: Hurkaru preaches the gospel of national 
hatred, national insolence, and national cupidity. 1n vain do one class of our 
countrymen call the converts “ Christian brethren,” as long as another class 
persist in dubbing them “ damned niggers.” 
In other respects Mr, Trevelyan is by no means sanguine in his 
anticipations of the progress of enlightened Protestantism in India, 
and he doubts, with some show of reason, whether the propaga- 
tion of a paganized form of Popery is to be regarded as a spiritual 
improvement. The English in India, as in other foreign countries, 
adhere to their religious customs with a tenacity which is fully as 
national as it is pious. In his account of a shooting excursion 
within the frontiers of Nepaul, Mr. Trevelyan records with just 
satisfaction the determination of himself and his friends to cele- 
brate the Sunday, which they had no other facilities for observing, 
by only shooting small game. For the same reasons, the most 
careless Englishman at a Swiss town or a German bath shames 
the heathenish foreigner by solemnly proceeding in his best clothes 
to church on every successive ral The half-Brahminized 
Nabob of former times is finally extinct. 

It might possibly be agreeable to Mr. Trevelyan to be regarded 
exclusively as a political instructor, but the misrepresentation 
would be unfair, and perhaps injurious to the popularity of his 
book. The numerous readers who are wholl intifferent to the 
Contract Law and the Indigo question may find abundant amuse- 
ment in the descriptions of Calcutta society, of railway journeys, and 
of tiger-hunting. Mr. Trevelyan sometimes compromises, by his 
allusions and quotations, the dignity of severe literature, but he is 
never dull ortiresome. An entirely gratuitousdiscussion on the merits 
of Mr. Tupper illustrates the English tendency to cling, in distant 
lands, to the conventional humours of home. The real or fictitious 
Competition Wallah likes to feel that he is laughing at the same 
oddities which are perhaps enlivening a circle of his friends in 
—— For the most part, even when his spirits are most 
exuberant, Mr. Trevelyan adheres more closely to his proper 
topics, If he lives to write a maturer work twenty or thirty 


years hence, he will pg teed nothing about Mr. Tupper. It 
is no small achievement to have produced the most spirited and 
agreeable work upon India which has appeared for several 


years, 


MEXICO,* 


MICHEL CHEVALIER’S book on Mexico, now presented 

e to the English — was primarily intended, of course, to 

keep up the spirits of the French people under the depressing in- 
fluences of the great risk they have run, but it gives all the world 
psc | what it wants to know about Mexico, and gives it in an 
agreeable form. Whether the account is trustworthy or not no 
one can pretend to say, uniess he has travelled and resided in 
Mexico, and has consented to go through a wearisome list of minor 
Spanish authors. But the book has an air of trustworthiness. It 
frankly exposes the bad as well as the good side of adventure on a 
scale in Mexico. If it is ardent and copious in its praises of 

the natural resources of the country, it does not conceal the great 
success with which man, in the form of the colonialSpaniard, has ex- 
erted himself to counteract and render worthless all that nature has 
iven. Mexico might be, as Dr. Johnson said of Thrale’s brewery, rich 
yond the dreams of avarice. The mouths of speculative Parisians 
must water when they read the description of what is to be made of 
a samt that they can now call theirown. Mexico is the one highly 
favoured district of the southern part of North America. It is built, 
so to speak, on a pattern of its own. The great mass of the Mexican 
territory constitutes a lofty table-land where Europeans can live 
and thrive, build homesteads, and bring up families in perfect safety 
and comfort. Speaking roughly, it may be said that this table- 
land is as high above the sea as the well-known Alpine passes by 
which carriages cross from Switzerland to Italy, and it lasts for 
more than fifteen hundred miles. The mean heat is about that of 
the three summer months at Paris. Fortunately, it is not paved 
with the Parisian asphalt, which, of all known substrata for 
walking man, most goads the weary-footed stranger into des- 
peration, and forces him to sit down wherever he can see a 
chair and get something to drink. But Mexico, even for weary 
travellers, has a special advantage; for the soil and climate are 
apparently such that, in the highest parts where wheat will 
scarcely ripen, there flourishes an abundant supply of the agave or 
‘aloe, which furnishes the fermented beverage most po in 
Mexico. A country which, when it cannot grow anything else, 
grows something nice to drink in any quantity, deserves 
to be celebrated. Below the great tableJand come two lower 
stages, in the higher of which cotton, and coffee, and chocolate, 
and oranges will grow in profusion if cultivated ; while the lower of 
the two will produce sugar as well as any part of the world, for 
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the benefit of people who do not mind catching the yellow fever 
while they are growing it. Let us imagine, says M. Chevalier, 
only one railway in Mexico, a railway that will be constructed as 
soon as order reap there—that from Vera Cruz to Acapulco, 
through Mexico; ‘in a distance like that from Paris to Orleans, or. 
even of it, you would pass from wheat to the sugar-cane, 
from the poplar and ash to the palm-tree, from gigantic cypresses 
to that multitude of trees, with foliage always green, that belongs 
to the hottest regions of the earth.” Not, however, that Mexico 
is without some drawbacks, or that M. Chevalier conceals them. 
There are constant earthquakes there—very little ones, as M, 
Chevalier explains, and not enough to make the inhabitants at all 
uneasy, but still earthquakes that throw houses out of the - 
dicular. “The corners of the houses in Mexico,” we read, “ are 
not always perfectly upright, but the effects of the agitation of the 
soil stop at these Sonedas perturbations.” M. Chevalier, how- 
ever, cannot take so cheerful a view of the other great drawback 
of Mexico—its want of water. Only one river flows through the 
cultivated districts, and on the table-land there are scarcely any 
rivulets or even sprin Unfortunately, too, although there are 
large lakes, they are all, or almost all, tainted with an infusion of 
carbonate of soda. The adventurous Frenchman, therefore, who 
goes to settle on this TParadisiacal table-land will find that, 
except now and then in the rainy season, he cannot wash, 
and must be content to drink a mild sweet decoction of the aloe. 
But, after all, this is so very much what he is accustomed to at 
Paris, that it will only make Mexico seem to him more of a 
second home. Perhaps the Emperor was really right, and nature 
a intend the Latin race, and not the Anglo-Saxon, to occupy 
exico. 

But mines are the source of wealth in Mexico, the 
number of argentiferous veins being almost unlimited, and m 
of these veins are of great thickness. The Biscania vein, work 
in the mine of Real del Monte, is several yards in thickness. The 
Mexican mines have also the great advantage over those of Peru 
that they are situated in regions perfectly habitable. The 
celebrated Guanaxuato mines are in a charming climate and 
within reach of a district that produces in abundance whatever is 
needed for the comfortable subsistence of the miners, while the 
mines in Peru are in glacial regions, bordering on the line of 
perpetual snow. The celebrated Potosi mine has been worked at 
a height as great as the summit of Mont Blanc. In oid days,‘as 
the Mexican silver mines could not be worked without mercury, 
and as the a ga Crown held a monopoly over the sale of mer- 
cury, and only gave it out to the miners at the price it thought 
proper, the working of the mines was much impeded ; but now 
so many mercury mines have been discovered in California that 
there will soon be as much mercury as the silver mines 
can possibly require. It is true that a large and efficient | 
mining population is wanted if Mexico is to furnish the amount of 
silver which her mineral wealth would enable her easily to supply. 
Silver is useless without people to get it out of the earth, and 
where is this population to come from? M. Chevalier thinks that, 
if a stable government were once organized in Mexico, all the 
labourers that are necessary might be easily got from Asia, and 
especially from China. There are now, as he says, 35,000 Chinese 
in Australia nearly all employed in washing the strata of gold. 
There is no reason why a much larger number should not come to 
Mexico, especially if they felt that they were sure of being treated 
there with the kindness which is denied them in Ausiralia and 
California. M. Chevalier, either through ignorance or from an 
amiable wish to persuade his countrymen that they would mana 
better than their neighbours have done, treats the dislike of the 
Californians and Australians to the Chinese as a causeless preju- 
dice, and takes no account of the vices and brutality which make 
Europeans, with the traditions of a Christian country, shrink from 
them in abhorrence. 

If, however, these Chinese are so much wanted, who and where 
are the Mexicans? ‘The actual population of Mexico is said to 
consist of eight millions. More than half of this number are 
Indians of pure blood, and the majority of the remainder consists 
of castes ‘of mixed blood sprung from whites and Indians. There 
are a few blacks and mulattoes, but very few; and, therefore, 
there are about a million to a million and a half of Creoles— 
that is, whites of pure Spanish extraction. That this should 
be the whole Spanish population after three hundred years of 
settlement justly strikes AL Chevalier as very remarkable, and 
as a strong condemnation of the Spanish system of coloniza- 
tion. The whole system of ak ¢ government consisted in 
repressing to the utmost the local Spanish population and placing 
it under the absolute control of persons born in Spain itself. Not 
only were the officials all Spanish, but if Spanish settlers went 
out they were treated as a governing caste, and every lucrative 
employment was thrown as far as possible into their hands. If, 
however, they had children there, these children sank into the 
rank of es and became of the subordinate population. 
The war of emancipation, by which Mexico shook off its connexion 
with Spain, was, in fact, a revolt against this — and unjust 
system. It was a war of persons of Spanish extraction against 
Spanish troo vernors, and newly-come settlers. The insurgents 
did not at all wish to cease to be subjects of the Spanish Crown; ° 
but the government of Spain was then under one of the most 
besotted and ignorant princes of Europe, and no compro- 
mise was listened to. Even after the insurgents had finally 
quarrelled irrevocably with Spain, they tried to find a 
prince of some European house to accept the monarchy, 
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and, when no one would undertake the charge, their first fom 
in self-government was the establishment of the ephemeral Empire 
of Iturbide. There is, therefore, some reason to believe that a 
monarchical Government under a foreign prince would be in 
accordance with the wishes and traditions of a considerable portion 
of the Creoles. Unfortunately the monarchical party is the 
clerical party, and it is through the pretensions of the clerical 
party that M. Chevalier thinks that the new order of things will 
reak down if it is to break down at all. M.Chevalier appears to 
be profoundly —— with this danger—so profoundly that it 
ost seems as if he thought failure was more likely than success. 
The extremest Ultramontane doctrines reign undisputed among the 
clerical party and their adherents, and the Court of Rome takes 
advantage of this to brand with the names of heresy and impiety 
every effort made by any Mexican Government towards establishin 
those liberties which have long been conceded to States as powerfu 
as France. If this is not altered, M. Chevalier foresees great 
embarrassments. For the French will not like to counte- 
nance the establishment in Mexico of an Empire based on 
different principles from those ate | in modern France, 
denying liberty of worship, excluding all books prohibited by the 
Index, persecuting religious differences, remitting priests guilty of 
crimes to spiritual tribunals. This would never do; nor would 
Mexico have the least chance of flourishing under such a system. 
Its inhabitants would still be few, bigoted, depressed, unenergetic. 
On the other hand, if the Empire separates itself from the clerical 
party, this Party will turn against it, and will proscribe it as 
accursed and doomed to a speedy fall. This is the rock on which 
all Mexican Governments have split hitherto, and M. Chevalier is 
of opinion that there is only one way in which the difficulty can 
be surmounted, and this is that the Court of Rome should change 
its policy, and should permit in Mexico what it permits in France. 
That the Court of Rome should do this seems, however, ve 

blematical, and therefore, cheerful as has been the tone of M. 

hevalier’s book up to this point, indifferent as he is to the earth- 
quakes, and brave as to the want of water, he gets doleful at the 
on and owns that Rome may easily undo whatever France has 

one. 

Perhaps, however, even the Court of Rome, bigoted and narrow 
as it is, may, M. Chevalier thinks, be induced to pause before it 
makes the efforts of France abortive, if it can but be brought to 
see that this is the last chance Mexico will have of being held by 
a Catholic Power. Ifthe new Empire is overthrown, there is no 
farther escape for the Mexicans. They will be infallibly swallowed 
up by the adventurous citizens of North America. Perhaps the 
new Empire may itself have to meet the danger of a direct attempt 
on the part of the North Americans to absorb Mexico, but even if 
that is not the case the task of the Emperor Maximilian is full of 
peril. He must have a considerable army, for he will have to 
repel the hordes of wild Indians who desolate the Northern 
ee and he will have to keep order throughout a vast 

istrict. But he cannot trust native troops. On that head 
M. Chevalier is quite clear. The army would immediately 
take to unciamentos, and would split up into clerical and 
anti-clerical factions. The Mexicans hate everything Spanish 
so much that they would dislike even Austrian troops, because, 
although no Austrian soldier is in the least like a Spaniard, 
yet they serve the House of Austria which is descended from the 
old House of Spain. At least, so says M. Chevalier, although this 
mentative aversion of the Mexicans to the Austrians appears a 
little far-fetched. The end is, that French troops must stay there, 
and the interesting question arises whether Mexico can afford to 
pay for these French troops. The fairness of M. Chevalier and 
the dangers of the enterprise are at once brought home to us 
when we find that, in order to assure this, he reckons on a great 
sale of ecclesiastical property. He also recognises that, if Mexico 
is to make a new start, many payments—such as those for roads, 
railways, schools, harbours, and so on—must come before the pay- 
ment of the French troops, or else there will be no development of 
the resources of the country. The general result, therefore, is 
that if Mexico is left in peace by the United States or its fractions, 
if the Emperor is a wise and able man, if French troops stay 
there in sufficient numbers to ensure tranquillity and repress the 
Indians, if the Court of Rome will change its policy, if the eccle- 
siastical lands are freely sold, if the French will wait to be paid 
until roads are made and schools are established, and if Chinese 
will come to work the mines, then the present experiment will 
succeed. If not, then Mexico will be swallowed up before long 
by the race that now holds California and Texas. It is, we should 
imagine, a very true and candid way of putting the matter, and 
those who, after reading M. Chevalier’s ik, wish to invest in 
the new Mexican Loan will have the satisfaction of doing so with 


their eyes open. 


MR. BISSET ON THE ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH.* 


as title of this volume is a strange one. We have never had 
the luck to meet with a general history of England from 
which the Commonwealth—or, as Mr. Bisset prefers to term it, 
“The Interregnum”—was omitted. Such a narrative would re- 
semble in its omission a history of the later Plantagenets which 
should ignore the Wars of the Roses. That Mr. Bisset has, by his 
researches in the State Paper Office, been enabled to throw some 
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to the Buttle of Dunbar. By Andrew Bisset. London: Murray. 1864. 


new light on the interval between the death of Charles I. and the 
restoration of Charles II. we have no scruple in admitting. The 
light, indeed, is not very considerable in amount; nor can we dis- 
cover that he has added much to our previous knowledge of the Irish 
or Scottish wars with the Parliament. Yet even small contributions 
to the history ofa period so memorable, both for what was achieved 
in it and for what it failed to achieve, must be welcome, and we 
give the author of this volume full credit for his “ minute investi- 
— continued for a good many years, of the records of English 
istory during the seventeenth century.” 

The immediate occasion of these “chapters” is thus stated in 
the preface to them :— 

I found, when I reached the period immediately succeeding the death of 
Charles I., that while the printed sources of edaneien were scanty, there 
existed in the State Paper Office a vast number of MSS. relating to the 
— of English history called in the State Paper Office classification “ The 

nterregnum.” Among others are the MSS. volumes which contain the 
original minutes of all the proceedings of the Council of State as long as the 
Government called the Commonwealth lasted. 
Mr. Bisset might have added to the epithet scanty, as applied to the. 
“ printed sources of information,” that of . Nor, in 
the work of perversion, have Republican writers been less active 
than Royalist. For either class—for fanatical Royalists, like 
Sandford, and for fanatical Republicans or Fifth Monarchy men, like 
the younger Vane—the time was out of joint, and the acts and words 
of Cromwell were incomprehensible. To the one class of politicians 
the great Protector was a Borgia or a Catilina—a portent sent up 
in the latter days from the bottomless pit. To the other class he 
was an arch-traitor who, having seen the true light, quenched it 
in himself and in all who abetted him—a rude and truculent gain- 
sayer of the saints and their millennial reign. Neither they who: 
venerated Charles as a martyr, and counted the Icon Basilike as 
scarcely second in authority to the Bible, nor they who stigma- 
tized him as the Man of Blood, and kept the z9th of January as a 
feast, could be brought to understand that their secular or spiritual 
dreams and visions were alien to the English people, or that for a 
divided reaim a strong and stable government become a prime 
necessity. They had cast into the waves the de jure pilot; they 
would not hear of a de facto steersman, although the dtate-vesscl 
side. 

Mr. Bisset is of opinion that the Council of State would have 
delivered the nation without the interference of Brennus and his 
sword. He is not, however, consistent with himself in his asser- 
tions of its sufficiency for the hour. In one pa of his work 
he says :—“ It may, I believe, be shown that the English Govern- 
ment was administered with fully more ability when it was ad- 
ministered by a really deliberative Council of State, than when it 
was administered by Cromwell alone under the title of Pro- 
tector.” Vane he regards as “a statesman whose abilities were 
of the highest value in the deliberations of the Council of State,” 
——s his opinion by Cromwell's constant “ desire to have the 
opinion of Vane to aid and guide his own conclusions.” Fairfax 
and Ireton he sets far above Cromwell. Yet in an earlier passage 
of his narrative he makes one important admission unfavourable to 
this all-sufficient Council :— 

The men who did these things proved incontestably that they 
possessed talent for efficient action of the highest kind; but they unfortu- 
nately did not show that they possessed a still more rare and valuable quality 
of statesmanship. They proved themselves so far sure-footed, but they did 
not prove themselves far-sighted statesmen. They had effectually shown 
that they knew how to destroy, at a time when the work of destruction 
seemed the work imperatively ded. But construction must follow de- 
struction, and in their work of construction they committed errors leading to 
some most fatal consequences. 


In these words Mr. Bisset concedes the very point in question. 
Not being far-sighted, they could not be sure-footed. We would, 
however, change the phrase. It is common to pont Sage ight to 
statesmen whose measures are successful, ially if the 
are called to the helm in critical and revolutionary times. We 
would rather call them clear-sighted men who see at the moment 
what the hour demands—men who recognise not only the force, 
but the form of immediate circumstances, as a great soldier detects 
in battle the form in which the enemy will assail him, and the 
moment for rolling back his assault. That the Council of State 
lacked this clearness of vision appears from the fact of their 
inability to discern their own position. 

It was an anomalous and complicated lem which 
the English Government at the instant when Charles I. ceased to 
breathe. This Mr. Bisset sees, but he does not see, or at least. 
does not state, it fully. By the sentence executed on the 29th of 
January, Monarchy as well as the King was condemned, and the tie 
of precedent, so valuable in itself and so precious to all English- 
men, was severed, as it was then suppozed, for ever. Nor was 
that the only éolution of the continuity of ages. More than once 
or twice before, an English king had been discrowned and put to 
death. But the king had fallenalone. In 1648, however, with the . 
Monarchy fell also the Upper House of Parliament; the 
Church had lain prostrate some years before. For the ease 
with which the abolition of the House of Lords was effected 
Mr. Bisset —— a sufficient reason in the recent and even igno- 
ble texture of that estate. By their partial and venal creations of 
Peers, the first two Stuart Kings vitiated the nobility of 
their realm :— 

In the list of Peers summoned to the Parliament may be observa 
a few namés of families which had levied war against the Plantagenets. 
But the names are but shadows. Besides these there were titles in that list 
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which sounded like those which had once formed the Norman war-cry ; but 
they were only mock titles; bought by money or earned by baseness and 
indelible infamy, from those who debased both nobility and knighthood 
in England. 

The long peace maintained by Elizabeth and her successors 
led directly to this issue. The people of England, in despite of 
the evil inistration of the Stuarts, were in the main greatl 
enriched ; and while the great barons either did not add to their 
estates, or burdened them with debt, or diminished them by sale, 
the commons laid house to house, or had their argosies in every 
harbour, so that, in the phrase of the time, their representatives in 
Parliament could have bought the Upper Chamber twenty times 
over. In fact, in the seventeenth century, as Mr. Bisset shows, 
the real aristocracy of England did not wear coronets. They 
had become a timocracy, and entitled themselves, as the case 
might be, merchants or esquires. Still, the extinction of the 
House of Lords, however it may have been composed, shook 
the balance of the Constitution, and, what was still more 
serious, disturbed and dislocated the prejudices of the nation. 
The vessel of the State rode upon a single cable, and upon 
its strength depended the great question of the moment—a 
slow reconstruction or a speedy dissolution of the political 
machine. Mr. Bisset has, in our opinion, failed in proving the 
competence of the Council to secure the one or to avert the other 
result; nor are his assertions or insinuations that Cromwell 
was the one thing not needful at such a crisis borne out either by 
his new discoveries or by the more familiar circumstances of the 


time. 

The Protector always accounted the lawyers among his worst 
enemies. They could not be made to understand how any warrant 
or Act could be legal which did not run in the name of our Sove- 
reign Lord the King. The gentlemen of the robe—though in 
politics no few of them were, in modern phrase, Liberals, and, in 
the phrase of the time, Levellers— were not satisfied with one 
branch of the Legislature appointing a Government Board or 
Standing Committee of Management. The Commons, indeed, 
had, by a declaratory Act, assumed and published their own com- 
petency for such purposes. But the lawyers demurred to the 
validity of the declaration. They “doubted” with Eldonian 
pertinacity. Moreover, although the Church had fallen upon 
evil days and evil tongues in the seventeenth century, its 
influence was rather dormant than extinct. If some of the 
abuses of the hierarchy had been removed, the power of the 
priesthood had only altered its form without changing its 
essence. “Old Presbyter,” it was soon discovered, “ stay new 
Priest writ large.” Liberty of the Press was nearly as restricted 
as it was in the days of Prynne and Bastwick. Slitting of 
noses and excision of ears had, indeed, gone out of fashion; 
but fines and dungeons, as Bunyan testified, were still in vogue. 
Nor were these the a grievances. Strongly as the tide had 
risen against Laud and High-Church practices, and rigid as was 
the Presbyterian discipline, the people in many counties of 
England, and the rural population especially, were as sheep having 
no shepherd. The little relish they might have once felt, for 
Gospel teaching—that is, for hard metaphysics grounded upon or 
wormed out of Scripture—was becoming satiated by variety and 
clashing of doctrine. The old mumpsimus might have been dull, 
but the new sumpsimus was wearisome. The trumpet gave out 
such uncertain sounds, or, when sounded by orthodox Presbyterian 
lungs like Baxter’s, was so shrill and unmusical, that the simpler 
sort began to hanker for the flesh-pots of Egypt—for a fixed 
liturgy and for written sermons. In the towns, indeed, the passion 
for strong religious meats still prevailed, but it by no. means 
followed that even townspeople preferred them when dressed by 
merely Presbyterian cooks. 

All these matters, as Mr. Bisset’s and every earlier narrative of 
pred show, found work for the Council of State, and ren- 
dered its life as laborious as it was precarious. But it was from 
the “——s its — difficulties and its greatest dangers 
arose. e soldiers of Pichegru, Moreau, and Napoleon became 
very early aware that, whatever Committees of Public Safety, 
Directories, or Consulates might dictate to citizens, they were the 
real masters of the nominal government. Whether the English 
who won Naseby, Dunbar, and Worcester fields were worse or 
better soldiers than the conquerors at Arcola and Marengo is im- 
material; they certainly were, as men, quite as intelligent, were 
divided by passions as fierce, and were the harder of the two to rule. 
The mighty men of valour in Englandin the seventeenth century were 
often mighty men in the pulpit also, or at least fervent and critical 
hearers of such as were so. They who proclaimed themselves as 
the soldiers of “King Jesus” were not likely to be docile liege- 
men to any temporal sovereign, whether he were one man like 
Charles Stuart, or whether he were represented by forty men ina 
Council of State. Mr. Bisset has told us how anxiously Cromwell 
regarded the words and acts of these armed controversialists, how 
sage f and severely he put down their mutinies. Would he 

ve us imagine that his lauded State Council, left to itself, 
would have m matters better? It was manifest to 
all who thought at all about the powers that were in those 
days— and never was there an age in which those powers 
were more een watched or more keenly brought to reckoning 
—that the Council’s life depended on the iife of the Parliament ; 
that the sands of that Parliament were rapidly running out; 
that it was, and had been since its purgations, a mere shadow 
of the House which had met in November 1640; that, in fact, 
it sat and governed by sufferance, which is the next step to not 


verning at all. We cannot prosecute this part of the question 
further, for our space would be exhausted long before we could 
expose all the flaws in Mr. Bisset’s plea for the Council, and against 
what seems to us the inevitable Protectorate. In a second volume 
he may perhaps be able to show that Cromwell was not so 
much a necessity of the time as we at present suppose. We shall 
be converted gladly, for we are not ardent admirers of the men 
who come in at the end of political revolutions and turn them to 
their own profit. But in the meanwhile we can discover in none 
of Mr. Bisset’s facts, new or old, any reason for believing the 
Government which was in power in 1648 to have been competent 
for the crisis, although we with Mr. Bisset in esteeming 
highly their virtues and abilities as individuals. They were 
perhaps as noble a senate as that which Cineas compared to an 
assembly of the Gods. But a time comes when even a senate 
is better for debate than for action; and such a time had 
arrived in 1648 for the disjointed realm of England. For the 
great question of that time, with Mr. Bisset’s leave, was not 
how shall thirty, twenty, or ten men, be they ever so valiant 
or wise, walk on stormy waters in the teeth of a whirlwind, but 
how shall a land which has struck down two of its estates be ruled 
henceforward. This question stood on the very threshold both 
of Parliamentary and national debate ; nor was it solved even by 
Cromwell, though by his strong hand he kept it for some Pa in 
abeyance. Had he solved, instead of merely suspending it, Richard 
his son might have sat on a throne not more uneasy than that of 
William IIT., and Charles II. might have died as his nephews and 

t nephews were destined to die, a titular Defender of the 
Faith—on his travels. 

To Cromwell, as our readers must have already inferred, Mr. 
Bisset is unfriendly, we had nearly said unfair. It is consistent in 
him, and in all who think with him that Parliaments and Councils 
could have reconstructed England in the seventeenth century, to 
protest against the usurper. But Mr. Bisset, while denying him 

tness on the bench, as compared with Vane and others, denies 
im also to have been great in the saddle. He contrasts him 
unfavourably with Montecuculi and Hannibal for the conduct 
of war; and indeed he is rather prone to com Macedon 
and Monmouth, ancient and modern worthies, when to ordinary 
vision no especial likeness exists between them. Now, con- 
sidering that for many = of his life Cromwell was occupied 
with brewing, parish business, and prayer, it is hardly fair to 
draw Plutarchian parallels between him and one who had 
fleshed his maiden sword almost as soon as he had cut his second 
set of teeth. Seeing also that Cromwell never lost a battle, and 
that his battles were particularly decisive—as well as that, in order 
to make himself capable of winning them, he created an army—it 
is not easy to see in what respects he could have ordered matters 
better than he did. He may not have been a Turenne or a 
Gustavus; but although among the seri studiorum in a of 
war, he had skill enough to worst in the stricken field every 
opponent, even those who had served their apprenticeship in the 
camp of the Lion of the North. Cromwell is taken to task for 
mepacting to draw David Leslie into a wre In the first place, 
the trap lay rather too far off the bird ; and in the next, he caught 
David at last, and sent him and our, | with spurring, 
fiery-red with speed—back to Edinburgh. Could Hannibal have 
done more ? 

We like Mr. Bisset’s account of Cromwell’s Irish war, and 
of the raids of Montrose, much better than many other portions 
of his narrative. Of the great partisan chief he gives a spirited, 
and generally faithful, account. Montrose was one of those 
meteors which skirt, and occasionally pierce, the masses of regular 
but the issues of contest. 

ated against Rupert the ong, Montrose might v: TrO- 
bably have come best; matched against Fairfex, or 
Cromwell, he would as probably have, like Rupert, been rolled 
back by them. Of the causes and conduct of the Irish 
war we have a very satisfactory explanation. In graphic force and 
vivacity, indeed, Mr. Bisset’s narrative of that severe but just and 
necessary retribution is as inferior to Mr. Carlyle’s as Xenophon’s 
Hellenics are to Thucydides’ History of the Peloponnesian war. 
But he takes the right and sensible view of Cromwell’s rigour to 
Ireland. We can afford merely a brief abstract of his narration. 

The eave of Tredagh, as Drogheda was then called, is put 
down by Royalist writers as among Cromwell’s darkest deeds; 
and until Mr. Carlyle swept away much rubbish that encum- 
bered the story, even his defenders had been very feeble advo- 
cates of an act which was not wrathful or politic, but strictly 
judicial — necessary to the honour of England, and in the 
main salutary for Ireland also. That he made swift despatch 
in that island because his personal intrigues called him home, 
and that he poured out blood like water so that he might the 
sooner put the Commonwealth under his footstool, is compara- 
tively a modern fancy; but, whether old or new, it is unsound. 
Ireland in the seventeenth century was probably the most mise- 
rable portion of Christendom, if not of the glo There were 
almost as many factions in it as there were counties. There were the 
Catholics of the Pale, demanding freedom for their faith ; and the 
Catholics beyond the Pale, clamouring for separation from England; _ 
and those within and-those beyond the Pale were hostile to each 
other. In the political region there were the Ormond Royalists, 
who set up for King without Covenant; the Ulster and other 
peg sey Royalists, who were for King with Covenant; 
and these again g’ angrily at each other, while each re- 
garded both sections of the Catholics as the Jews regarded the 
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Samaritans. Lastly, though indeed there were lesser rents and 
flaws—lesser than these capital schisms, yet broad enough for 
mutual arson, rapine, and murder—there were those who adhered to 
the Commonwealth of England, while they spurned both Covenant 
and King. Yet even these Abdiels were but sorry allies, whose 
regiments, commanded by Lieutenant-General Michael Jones, it 
was Cromwell’s first business to purge thoroughly, since it was 
an army made up of dissolute and debauched men, useless and 
rnicious to the iron-clad and iron-souled saints under his 
anner. The last siege of Jerusalem by the Romans displayed 
some of the most hideous scenes on record of what men can do 
and suffer, Ireland, since the breaking forth of the Rebellion in 
1641, liad been a Jerusalem on a larger scale. “ The history of 
this Rebellion,” says Mr. Carlyle, “ does not form itself into a pic- 
ture, but remains only as a huge blot, an indiscriminate blackness, 
which the human memory cannot rhs #4 charge itself with.” 
A heavy reckoning was due from Ireland for years of crime with- 
out parallel, for chrcatie revolt against the law of God and the laws 
of men—for deeds that, in Hebrew metaphor, made the sun turn 
to blood, and the moon and stars to darkness. Of this emrece 
the Lord-General believed himself the destined accountant 
auditor. The reckoning had been hitherto demanded by neither 
kings nor kings’ deputies; but the time had now come for the 
stepping in of the avenger of blood, and his visitation for offences 
was no less effectual than it was prompt. 

Mr. Bisset’s volume will prove a useful auxiliary to the history of 
the period of the Interregnum. Higher commendation we cannot 
afford it, since, beyond a few additions to former narratives, or cor- 
rections or confirmations of them, it is attractive neither in its 
manner nor its arrangement. We are bidden, in the preface, to 
expect a continuation, although its title-page would lead us to 
infer that the author’s researches have not extended beyond the 
Battle of Dunbar. 


HUSSEY ON THE PAPAL POWER.* 


NE of Dr. Arnold's most striking characteristics was the 
feeling of “ almost of reverence,” which he expressed 

for those who, without any dazzling ability, made their way 
by dint of sheer high principle and patient moral energy. 
wit there be one thing,” he would say, “upon earth which is 
truly admirable, it is to see God’s wisdom blessing an inferiority 
of natural powers where they have been honestly, truly, and 
zealously cultivated.” In few men of our time has the soundness 
of this estimate been more conspicuously verified than in the case 
of the late Professor Hussey. He was precisely a man of that 
sort to whom Arnold emphatically declared he would stand “ hat 


in hand.” It is not, in general, to mere quickness or brilliancy of | P® 


intellect, so much as to steady and persistent moral purpose, that 
we should look for the development of mental power, as well 
as for ordinary material success in life. Men there are who, 
during their whole lives, are seen to emit not a sparkle of 
what is distinctively called genius, who seem scarcely con- 
scious of the common impulses of mental ambition, far less 
of the vulgar wish to get on in the world, yet who do succeed 
nevertheless by gradual, it —y be scarcely perceptible, steps in 
drawing themselves clear of mere mediocrity, and landing 
at length in positions of distinction and influence, ahead of 
not a few of their more showy ee in the race. We are 
not, of course, ing of persons hopelessly dull, or of those 
whose tendencies are so morbid or fanatical as to incline them 
to back out deliberately from the natural struggle of life as 
too mundane or unholy for them, and who leave the pursuits and 
interests of the crowd to brood in isolation over some crotchet 
or phantasm of their own—political, social, or religious. The 
natures we are speaking of are of that strong, straightforward, 
hardy type which intuitively shrinks as much from egotism in 
blinking the common labours and duties of life as in ostenta- 
tiously affecting the leadership in them all. If they are shy of 
ever taking to themselves even their just rank and proper privilege, 
they are at least as shy of setting themselves up as prigs or would- 
be models of saintliness. Their measure of capacity, when attained, 
will often prove to be a high one; but in the meantime they are 
slow in attaining to it. It may be that the real point of difference 
between them and what are Be secon! called clever men lies, not 
so much in any intrinsic inferiority in mental gifts, as in the 
circumstance of those gifts being in their special case uncon- 
scious. They do not make the most of themselves. They 
are like persons who never care to see themselves in a glass, 
whose exterior or gait has a tendency to run into rusticity or dow- 
diness. A sound, vigorous, manly frame of intellect may, however, 
be the result of this dull, plodding, unpretending development. As 
regards the moral tone, few will be insensible to the charm which 
accompanies such singleness and purity of character ; while, in point 
of mere manner, there may remain a simple grace and dignity of 
breeding which is all the more attractive for smacking of none of 
the arts of the posture-master, just as the untutored native of the 
woods shows himself often the most dignified and most at ease in 
the presence of kings. Speaking thus of types of character some- 
what extreme, we are of course p to admit the beneficial 
effects of circumstances and of culture in ‘mitigating and blend- 
ing what would otherwise have remained angular or harsh in 
human nature. Nor would we go the length of standing up for the 
* The Rise of the P. Power, in Three Lectures. B: 


raw material of native goodness pure and simple, without the a“ 
of scientific training, or an admixture of the artificial usages 
embellishments of life. On the contrary, it is when touched and sub- 
limated by these that the rough or rudimentary excellence is seen at 
its highest and its purest—assuming, as we do here, that the primary 
virtue does still inhere in the matured temper, not having under- 
ne transmutation or substitution, and that their worthless lacquer 
is not palmed off for the quondam gold. Given thus a firm, modest, 
conscientious character, an intellect strong and tenacious, without 
being necessarily brilliant or inventive, trained up in waysof truth 
and industry, and refined by school“and university influences into 
the gentleman and the scholar—with the addition, it may be, of 
the pure and serious motives of a clerical calling voluntarily and 
conscientiously adopted—we have before us a model of excellence 
which all men will consent to regard as far more than respectable, 
while not a few will confess to entertaining for it an impulse 
towards love and emulation. And such a type of modest, genuine, 
unstained worth was realized in the cliareater and career of 


d brought up from the first 
he son of a country clergyman, an t up e 
within the quiet oeder round of the nage and its duties, 


Robert Hussey is described in the brief memoir prefixed to the 
present volume as an “ eager, energetic, truthful child.” “ What- 
ever Robert did he did heartily; being always persevering and 
undaunted in what he undertook, even after repeated failures.” 
And the recollection of those who knew him in after life corresponds 
well with the family tradition of this beginning of his career. 
Though diligent in study, the boy was no bookworm. He led, on 
the while; a healthybut-of-door life, being addicted to fishing above 
most other amusements. On leaving Rochester School for 
Westminster, as seventh King’s Scholar, he was tall and athletic 
enough to be at once taken into the college boat—<“ too soon, per- 
chance,” adds his biographer, who writes in that grave sen- 
tentious style which befits the memorial of a College Don, 
issuing from the sanctum of the University Press—for “ it seems to 
have brought on a long and troublesome illness.” At Christchurch, 
however, the same qualities of body and of mind still shaped his 
course. He rowed in the Christchurch Eight, and he came out a 
Double First. To his moral energy and perseverance in discipline 
rather than to brilliant scholarship or rare gifts of intellect, was his 
success to be attributed. His exactness commended him to Dr 
Gaisford, as that Professor’s assistant in opening for the Clarendon 
Press his edition of the Odyssey ; and by the same t scholar, 
when Dean, he was appointed to the revived office of Greek 
Lecturer at Christchurch. Shortly after, being College Censor, 
Mr. Hussey offered himself as a candidate for the Head Mastership 
of gee when the Rev. Christopher Wordsworth was ap- 
inte 
On the establishment of the Chair of Ecclesiastical History at 
Oxford, Mr. Hussey was nominated by Sir R. Peel as the first 
Professor. His conception and fulfilment of the duties of his office 
were in the highest degree characteristic of the man. Of history, 
in the philosophical or dramatic form in which it presents itself 
to certain minds, as the illustration of broad moral or political 
principles, he had no perception. Nor could it by possibility have 
occurred to him to aim at presenting in his lectures graphic He 
torial tableaux of events, or crises in controversy. ificial 
arrangement of the slightest kind was wholly foreign to his 
instinct, while such as any mind least 
imaginative or esthetic feels it necessary to indulge in was felt to 
have no place in his nature. History was to him simply the 
record of things that had taken place. To ascertain these thin 
and to put them down with accuracy, was the duty of an histori 
Professor, and that was all he had to do with them. A revolu- 
tion, a creed, a civil or religious commotion, a battle of the 
Churches, was as much a matter-of-fact to him as a “ yellow prim- 
rose,” was to Peter Bell, 

And it was nothing more. 


For passion, partisanship, or enthusiasm there could be no place 
in Mb clase-seou, where he and his pupils had enough to do to 
dig up the rough ore of ecclesiastical matter-of-fact. Setting at 
once to work upon the raw materials of his department, and carry- 
ing into the Professor’s seat the traditional procedure of the tutor's 
lecture, he sat down with his class to grind up the heavy text of 
the ecclesiastical historians. Unconscious of anything ludicrous 
in the labour or profligate in the waste of time, he would put on 
his best scholars at page upon page of those dreary compilations, 
enjoying as much real satisfaction to conscience from labouring 
through the wearisome intricacies of Byzantine Greek as in ex- 
ploring the beauties of the highest classics. Over the tortuous 
platitudes of Sozomen and Evagrius he would display no less loving 
and patient scholarship than in analysing the subtlest passage of 
Thucydides or Plato, or the finest verbal nuance of Sophocles or 
Pindar. What alone saved such a mode of seme tn history from 
insufferable dryness and ennui was the intense reality and thorough 
love of his subject visible in the Professor himself. On days not 
sacred to the duty of construing these husks of history he would 
devote an hour to reading a lecture carefully ar ager in MS., 
which summed up the matters gone through in the meanwhile 
and exhibited a clear, succinct, and elaborately exact recital 
of whatever passage might have been brought before the 
class. If ever history was presented in a strict and unadorned 
shape, it was in those exact and concentrated discourses. Abso- 
lutely impartial and unerringly accurate as a summary of facts or 
abstract of authorities, they owed nothing to any adornment of 
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style or grace of delivery. The recital of events and occurrences 
went forward with the sententious brevity of Clinton’s Fasti or 
the Parian Chronicle, and with no more rhetorical display than 
the pages of the Annual Register. Yet the matter they contained 
was of genuine value to students. It was the result of profound 
research, and might be relied te as the judgment of a sound, 
tranquil, and well-balanced mind. If there was too much of the dry 
unimpassioned method of the same learned writer’s work on Ancient 
Weights and Money, there was, at all events, the same exactitude 
of reasoning and the same industry in inquiry. Nothing could 
better express the habitual temper in which he discharged, in a 
literary sense, his responsible task as official guide to the stud, 
of Church History than the words of the parting memori 
presented to him by his pupils on his resigning the office of 
censor of his colle egiam tn eo mirati equi “ A brief 
testimony,” adds his biographer, “ but it was that singular equity 
of purpose and tried uprightness which gave strength to his well- 
considered opinion, as well as inspired confidence in those placed 
under his care.” 

The three lectures now for a second time published, On the 
Rise of the Papal Power, were originally delivered to his class by 
the Professor under the circumstances just alluded to. They are 
characteristic specimens of his habitual manner. Very dry read- 
ing for all but professed students of the subject, they present the 
shortest, clearest, and most decisive clue to that labyrinth of 
history that has ever been put into so compendious a form. 
Instead of approaching the subject in the temper of an advocate 
of outraged truth, or of the prosecutor of a gigantic criminal, he 
goes into the inquiry and sums up the evidence with the judicial 
calm of a chief justice at Nisi Prius. It might astonish and even 
scandalize fanatics of the Cumming school, who can never open 
the mouth without foaming with denunciations of anti-Christ 
or the Beast, to see a Professor and clergyman of the Pro- 
testant persuasion discuss point after point of the Papal 
claim with an utter absence of invective, and with no more 
abhorrence than if he were lecturing the Society of Antiquaries 
instead of handling the “accursed thing” of Exeter Hall. 
But it will be a satisfaction to others less polemically constituted 
to see, for once, the leading point of variance between the Roman 
and Reformed communions treated in the combined spirit of a 
scholar, a Christian, and a gentleman. “It is no pleasure to me, 
God knows,” are his introductory words, “to dip my in 
and rail at ‘ anti-Christian corruptions,’ or the faults of any com- 
munity ‘that nameth the name of Christ.’” His design was, 
without passion or bias, to present such a faithful picture of the 
authentic acts and proceedings by which that usurpation rose and 
advanced that, to impartial minds, “the facts may speak for them- 
selves.” And a matter of pure history like this is precisely a 
question upon which, if ever, the facts do speak for them- 
selves. In the case of abstract doctrines or practices under 
controversy, it is “easy for the points at issue to be so explained 
away that to the minds of those who receive them they 
different things from what they appear to those who protest 
against them.” But it is not so with a question such as that of 

e Papal supremacy. “That is an historical fact which cannot 
be explained away, for it is written in the annals of the civilized 
world in characters to be read by all alike.” 

It would not be reasonable, in the case of a controversy which 
has exercised the learning and ingenuity of some of the ablest 
minds for centuries, to expect to meet in so brief a course of 
lectures as that before us any startling novelty of research, still 
less any detailed and systematic exposure of the weak points in the 
elaborate proofs built up by polemics such as Bellarmine or Bossuet. 
The triteness of the subject under inquiry, no less than the un- 
ambitious method of the lecturer, forbade the former result, while 
the scanty limits of his course absolutely excluded the latter. Nor 
was it possible within his restricted compass to aim at instituting 
as a preliminary necessity any searching analysis of the mate- 
rials, multifarious and loose as they are in general, for this 
department of history. Where so much, like the legendary 
lore of the patristic or medisval ages, is either totally 
mythical and false, or largely alloyed with fable and invention 
—and so much, like the Papal decrees and records of Councils, 
has to be received with critical suspicion of their genuine- 
ness and accuracy —little could be done towards sifting the 
heap of controversial matter, and discriminating what kind 
or degree of evidence was to be accepted as valid 
and trustworthy. The best course was clearly that which 
presented itself to the Professor’s mind—namely, to go carefully 
through those authorities to which deference was paid by both sides 
in the ye poe alike, and to note down the successive stages in the 
history of the pe pe as the ‘lop of Popes developed itself. Such 

method, dry and commonplace as it must perhaps inevitably be, 
consisting of the bare recital of facts in rep? and chronology, is 
at least in exactest keeping with the nature of the argument itself. 
The abstract and 4 priort mode of establishing the Papal claim 
which has given exercise to the abilities of Mohler and De Maistre 
has been felt of late, even by those who are interested in the truth 
of those writers’ conclusions, to have lost its hold over the minds of 
the present generation. It was to meet this sense of weakness that 
recourse was felt necessary, on the part of a more imageerre than 
practical school of thinkers, to the two-edged hypot esis of De- 
velopment. The deficiency of logical proof was to be supplemented 
by a mode of ing history which saw in the bareness of the 
early text a place by anticipation for the introduction in full of the 
mode gles Interpreted thus, history lies at the mercy 


of the theoretical dogmatist. It remained for more severely logical 
pot, grag separate sharply between the functions of the theologian 
and the historian, and to raise anew the edifice of fact upon 
the basis of exact and critical study of the original materials. 
There may be less of grandeur in the conception, but such a plan 
has the unquestionable merit of bringing the issue within the 
of ordinary intelligence, as well as of landing the mind from 
the Sim and yeasty sea of speculation upon the firm ground of his- 
torical fact. In the plain practical style in which the narrative is 
traced out, there may be something to provoke a sneer at his 
being thus exhibited as an old almanac. Yet to those who 
less for amusement than for profit, it will be no small satisfaction 
to upon a vexed question such as this, generally associated 
with vagueness and prolixity and spite, a manual like the present, 
at once so full, so comprehensive, and so fair. 


BARBARA’S HISTORY.* 


A PRECOCIOUS little girl, a governess whose ideas are 
bounded by grammar and curtseys, a father who is a 
widower with nerves, a strong-minded aunt, an eccentric doctor, 
and a romantic young hero, who, though a landed Pogo en 
England, travels and meets with adventure all over the world, do 
not form a very novel cast of dramatis persone. We fancy we 
have met with all these puppets before, and yet it is possible so to 
pull the wires that our interest is excited anew. Even in conjunc- 
tion with these well-known figures it is ible to meet with 
freshness of thought, and a narrative which pleases at ge turn 
like a natural landscape. All this we find in Barbara’s History. 
The characters belong to well-worn but are nevertheless so 
treated that we feel an interest in their fortunes and do not always 
foresee their destinies, 

Barbara is one of the three hters of Edmund Churchill, a 
descendant of the great Duke of Marlborough. We will 
the doubt which suggests itself to our minds whether it is quite 
justifiable to father one’s characters quite so ifically u 
istoric families, and will content ourselves with reco 
that Edmund Churchill was very proud of his lineage, which, 
indeed, seems to have been as integral a of the man as 
were George IV.’s waistcoats of Geo . according to Mr, 
Thackeray. For the rest, lie was a formal, apathetic person- 
age, whose influence upon the story is of this tive kind 
—that it is to his neglect that Barbara’s originality and 
early ind ce of character are due, and to his subsequently 
sending his daughters away for six whole years to a 1 in 


alone in an old house in a suburb of London, Barbara reads 
old-fashioned books, and feeds her imagination to the full as pe f 
as her intellect till, in about her tenth year, she encounters in 
flesh and blood a being who emhodies all her dreams of adventure 
and chivalry. Mrs. Sandyshaft of Stoneycroft Hall invites her 

t-niece, our heroine, to stay with her in the country, and her 
ather, hoping that the old lady may adopt his ter, 
Barbara orthwith by the mail-coach. The property of the 

t-aunt lies in farms, and she cultivates one of herself. In 

er own words — 

I attend to my business m and as I never do anything 
buy, sell, go to k books, and trust to 
my own. Some folks la about it ; but I let them laugh, 
better amusement. This is my and yonder is the stock-yard ; 
we are not going there just now. The pigs are waiting. 
Barbara became sincerely attached to this eccentric old 
the real attraction of her country visit lay in another directi 
About a mile off lay the park and mansion known as Broom 


ESE £ 


The mansion, begun in the 1496, had of course been 
beautified and extended by its successive owners ever since, 
till it was fit to figure in a three-volume novel. The 
domain had always same of which 
resent tative, Hug! i 

for no one knew W and and 


extravagant things, though no one could say exactly 
Barbara had greedily listened to all the me 9 
which rumour attributed to the absentee, it was 
return to his ancestral home, and found him quite 


being as her imagination had pictured, her iration deepened 
into’ devotion, and the little git lost her heart entirely to the 


3 
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quarters in jest and one-quarter in earnest, with a 
mystic silver ring in token of betrothal and engagement to be his 
. little wife” seven years later. For six years studies 


but always professors. Oh,a very grand Lassure 
com 
from. reality, is very interesting and th 


ermany ne direction taken py her maturer tastes, an ne 
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ving But her day-dream came to an end. She is suddenly summoned 
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ough an pe other things at a German college. was by no 
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German. The Grand Duke was perpetual President; most of 
the crowned heads of the Germanic Confederation were sub- 
scribers; periodical examinations and competitions were held, at 
which art-professors and literati from all Europe assisted. The 
students were sixty in number, thirty of either sex, who were kept 
entirely apart ; and fifteen of each sex were elected on the foundation 
as free Bye ow Every student had to select some one of the fine 
arts, and study it thoroughly. Barbara chose painting, and became 
a happy enthusiast in the pursuit. The college was one of the 
principal buildings in the capital of the Grand Duke of Zollen- 
strasse, who is described on fis coinage as Leopold XVIII. Dux 
Zoll., and derives his revenues principally from the hotel, pump- 
room, lodging-houses, and a tax upon pleasure-boats and donkeys. 
“You would never think this to look at him. At least you would 
not have thought it had you looked at him so nearly and so often 
as I did, and seen what a fine, handsome, polite gentleman he was, 
with a ribbon in his button-hole, and a cream-coloured moustache 
that hung over his mouth like a fringe of spun-silk. He used to 
ride and drive about quite unattended, and walk in the public 
gardens after dinner with his two little boys like a mere ordinary 
mortal.” We with difficulty resist the temptation of quoting 
many little sketches of the internal economy of this little State, 
and the artistic and sentimental school-girl existence in the 
college. This German life, however, came at length to an end. 
Mr. Churchill arrived at Zollenstrasse, and introduced his 
daughters to a stepmother, who carried the eldest of them off to 
Paris. Barbara, who was left behind, worked harder than ever at 
art, and on her great picture for the triennial competition. The 
eventful day arrived :— 

For the first half-hour all was confusion and chatter. Everybody was 
staring at everybody else, asking questions which nobody could answer, and 
making wild guesses which somebody else was sure to contradict a 
“ Where will the Grand Duke sit?” “Who is that stout man with the 
crimson ribbon on his breast ?” “Which is Baron Humboldt, and which 
the Chevalier Bunsen?” “Do you see that old man with the silver locks ? 
—that is Longfellow, the American i, “Nonsense, Longfellow is quite 
a a man. It is more likely Danneker, or Beranger, or Dr. Spohr!” 
“ Reo, ere is Professor Metz—there, yonder, talking to that strange-lookin 
animal with the red beard and the brown court suit!” “ Animal, do you cal 
him? Why, that is Alexandre Dumas.” “ Alexandre Dumas? Absurd! 
Do you not know that Dumas is a negro, and did you ever see a negro with 
red hair?” ; 

Barbara’s picture won the prize for the best historical painting in 
oils, and she was retreating from the dais after receiving the medal 
and the wreath from the hands of the Grand Duke when her eyes 
encountered those of Farquhar of Broomhill. The meeting of the 
two old friends, one of them now so altered, was delightful, but 
there was something strange about Hugh Farquhar’s manner and 
something sarcastic in his talk. His advice to Barbara, when the 
conversation turned upon the claims ,of intellect and affection 
respectively, was to forget that she had a heart, or to regard it 
merely as a useful muscle rm 8 in the circulation of the blood. 
There were s contrasts in his mood from day to day—in short, 
he was evidently burdened with some troublesome mystery, which 
seemed at times to estrange him from his young friend. In spite 
of all this, and in spite of the disparity of years, we are not so aston- 
ished, after all, to read of a gay wedding at Paris between Hugh 
and Barbara, The “history” of the latter, however, by no means 
ends with her matrimony, and it can hardly be said of this couple 
that they lived happily ever afterwards. The wedding tour ended 
at Rome, where the days went by “as if they had been set to 
music,” till the bride began to pine for home, whither indeed 
her husband seemed in no hurry to conduct her; but her health 
depended upon it, and they went. The fact was that Hugh 
Farquhar had reason to dread going home—a reason con- 
nected with the waywardness and gloom which he had ex- 
hibited before marriage, and with a chain of mysterious incidents 
which run through the story. The happiness of Barbara in 
revisiting as mistress the d old place which had awed and 
charmed her as a child fad not lasted very long before the 
mystery became partly clear to her; and its importance ma. 
be conjectured from the result, which was that she eloped, 
attended only by her old nurse, to the Continent, and settled 
at Rome under an assumed name, in order to follow art as a pro- 
fession. And this, with divers other adventures, she safely ac- 
complished, till at length chance threw in her way a complete 
explanation of the mystery which had pervaded the old mansion 
at Broomhill, and a partial glimpse of which had driven her into 
exile and separation from the husband whom she idolized. The 
poor husband, for his part, had been racing over Europe in pursuit 
of his wife while she was quietly painting at Rome. Given this 
state of things, a reunion, explanation, and reconciliation can only 
be a question of chapters and pages. But they might have 
been worked out in many ways, of various shades of dul- 
ness or impossibility ; whereas they are ee in the book 
before us most gracefully and artistically. Charming episodes are 
introduced, and the ess of Italian scenery is tempered by 
the rugged characteristics of Mrs. Sandyshaft, the eccentric aunt. 

It will have been gathered from what has been said that 
we consider Barbara's Hi to be a thoroughly book 
of its kind. It is the fruit of a well-stored mind and a genial 
heart. If the characters are, as we hinted at starting, of a 
not ginaten a9, et that type exists in nature, and is here 
naturally . e have read before of old-fashioned houses 
standing in their deer-parks, and of art-tours in Italy. But 
old English mansions are happily no poetical figment, and there 
really is an Italy beyond the Alps not ill furnish ed with pictures 


and sculpture ; and it is still open to any one who has seen either 
Tudor manor-houses or the Vatican, and has felt for himself the 
significance of one or the other, to work these elements of 
picturesqueness and beauty into the scenery of a novel. We have 
no wish to tell the story in these columns, and have therefore alluded 
very briefly to the mystery which plays so important a part in the 
latter half of Barbara’s "Bistory. It is this which pleases us 
least, and which is perhaps really open to the ch which, as 
we have shown, would be undeservedly brought against the whole 
narrative—of dealing with the worn-out machinery and faded 
“ properties” of melo-dramatic romance. It seems to us that the 
foreshadowings in Paris and the clearing up at Rome of this 
mystery are unnecessary and improbable ; and the mystery itself, 
granting its existence, is hardly adequate to account fully for the 

haviour of the hero when len ing, yet dreading, to propose to 
the heroine. Subject to the deductions we have mentioned, 
Barbara's may be warmly commended, and of the story, 
taken as a whole, the authoress may well be proud. Society, 
besides a little band of discoverers and thinkers, and a vast army of 
triflers and d contains not a few whose intellect and 
heart are in harmonious accord, and whose pursuit of truth has 
not obscured their sense of beauty; and, in like manner, amongst 
works of fiction, besides those that will endure for ever, and 
those which no sensible person would open, we encounter also 
many which, like the subject of our present notice, are well- 
balanced works of art, and every of which is radiant with 
the happy memories of a cultivated life. 


THE COLONY OF VICTORIA.* 


OLONIAL enthusiasts have been of late Pye adopting a 
peculiar plan of keeping themselves and their respective 
colonies before the eye of the public at home. A book is prepared, 
which, in its nature and contents, differs little from a Blue 
Book, if wejexcept a dash of fine writing, which the Blue Book 
would perhaps go without. Instead, however, of being clothed in 
the unattractive garb of blue paper, the volume is enclosed between 
brightly csleepell onl gaily lettered boards. It has a run in the 
libraries, where pomres some dozen of its are cut, and it 
then disappears from among men to swell the already oppressive 
load of the wiveiiencenn voeehelt It may have some value as 
a work of reference, but of this there is no guarantee. The 
who have pre and issued it are not responsible for the correct- 
ness of their ; there is no appreciable check on the influence 
of private bias or on the promulgation of favourite views. These 
remarks are intended to apply generally to this class of books, 
rather than to convey special censure on the compilation 
before us. The circumstance that this is the fourth account that 
he has written of his colony is enough of itself to entitle 
Mr. Westgarth’s Victoria to consideration. The narrative is full, 
explicit, well-arranged, and accompanied by a clear and service- 
able map. In short, it propounds a Victorian view of Victoria as 
well as one could in reason expect the thing to be done. But it is 
nevertheless a collection of semi-official information, wanting the 
weight and the impartiality of a genuine official document. Mr. 
Westgarth has taken an os ee in the politics of Victoria, 
and naturally entertains decided opinions on certain pending 
colonial questions. The home reader feels rather helpless in the 
hands of such a writer. He is sensible that a writer holding 
—_— opinions — manage the same array of facts to very 
different purpose. He would like also to be informed what is the 
nature and extent of the information noé furnished in the book. 

It is further a question whether the time has yet arrived for 
writing the history of Victoria. Hardly thirty years have ela 
since the first handful of settlers from Tasmania pitched their 
tents and raised their huts at the head of Port Phillip. Onl: 
twenty years ago, the streets of Melbourne were still rugged wi 
stumps of the huge gum-tree. An unrestrained torrent, called 
“the Williams,” careered, in wet weather, straight down Eliza- 
beth Street into the Yarra. The roads leading out of the town 
were little better than “ bush-tracks,” and natives camped on the 
site of the present University. Since those still very recent da 
the colon passed through the intensely violent commotion o! 
the gold : Bown veries ; and though, on the whole, it has come out of 
the ordeal marvellously well, yet another twenty years might 
without loss have been allowed to pass before the history of that 
remarkable commotion was written. The defence of a book like 
Mr. Westgarth’s is, of course, that it is not history, but materials 
for history; and, weighed by this more moderate standard, we 
must admit that it has considerable merits. 

There is, indeed, in the history and statistics of Australia 
enough to justify a large amount of pride and wonder and enthu- 
siasm. As the native population, estimated at considerably less 
than half a million, is rapidly disa ing from the face of the 
soil, the whole of an area only one-fifth less than that of Europe 
lies open to the enterprise of the new occupants. Some notion of 
the vastness of Australia may be gained by a glance at the subdi- 
visions of New South Wales. From the region originally bearing 
that name there have been four great rendings of territory. In 1834 
South Australia was separated off; in 1842, Victoria, then called 
Port Phillip ; in 1859, Queensland ; and since then a large northern 


* The Colony of Victoria : its History, Commerce, and Gold Mining; its 
Social and Political Institutions, down to the End of 1863. With Remarks, 
incidental and comparative, on the other Australian Colonies. By William 
Westgarth, Author o. “Victoria and the Gold Mines,” &c. London: 
Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1264. . ‘i 
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and central region has been added to South Australia. Yet, after 
these successive diminutions, New South Wales retains 320,000 
square miles of surface, an area nearly equal to that of Great 
Britain and France taken together. The eastern section of our 
Australian colonies is equal to a square of two thousand miles to 
the side. The Port Phillip district was erected into the colony 
of Victoria, having a distinct and separate existence, in 1851. 
Its area falls very little short of that of Great Britain, and its 
pulation is between six and seven hundred thousand. Of these, 
ess than two thousand are aboriginal natives, and their number, 
as we have said above, is yearly diminishing. The curiously rapid 
decadence of race reaches its extreme point in Tasmania, where, out 
of five thousand natives who were ving when our countrymen 
took possession, only seven, according to Mr. Westgarth, now remain. 
The old Brisbane tribe, which once numbered a thousand, is nearly 
extinct; and about twenty years ago, a member of the Port Jackson 
tribe stated in evidence that himself and three females were the 
sole survivors of four hundred persons who had been living twenty 
years before that time. The increase of the European population 
of Victoria—chiefly, of course, from immigration—has been ab- 
normally rapid. Between 1851 and 1861 it advanced at the rate 
of 21} per cent. annually; but since the abatement of the gold 
fever, the rate of increase has fallen to less than a third of what 
it was. 

It was in 1851 that Mr. Hargreaves, a colonist of large Cali- 
fornian capetidion, first announced the existence of the Australian 
gold-fields to the Government of New South Wales. Other 

rsons had known of, or guessed at, the fact before; and Sir 

erick Murchison had inferred a probable discovery of gold from 
a comparison of conditions in the Eastern Australian mountain 
range and the Ural range of Russia. In September of the same year 
the new treasures were laid open in the colony of Victoria—first in 
very small quantities, at Relays Creek, and afterwards in the 
large fields of Ballarat, Mount Alexander, and BendigoCreek. In 
1852 there were fifty thousand diggers along this creek. The cost 
of provisions rose enormously from the sudden increase of the de- 
mand and from the difficulty of conveyance. Two thousand carts and 
drays were constantly toiling along the road between Melbourne 
and the gold-fields. Bendigo itself is a hundred miles from the 
city, and 1/. per mile per ton was not the highest rate of carriage 
in those days. After exorbitant profits to various dealers, the cost 
of a ton of flour, which had been 25/. at Melbourne, rose to 200i. 
on delivery at Bendigo. The extreme point of wages for skilled 
labour was 2/. a day ; and when the new discoveries had begun to 
react upon the towns, the extreme price given for fron’ in one 
rt the chief streets of Melbourne was seven h guineas 
foot 


Beer and spirits went up to double and treble rates. Flour took a rapid 
rise from 25/. to 45/. per ton, but with proverbial inconstancy went down 
again to 160, and ly took, with comparative steadiness, an intermediate 
range. There was an extraordinary pressure of demand for horse food, so 
that a bushel of oats brought nearly the old price of an entire quarter, while 
hay rose in like proportion. ‘The fitful market, jumping hither and thither 
in its wide quotations, showed all sorts of curious and unusual relations of 
ge for at one time oats were dearer, weight for weight, than oatmeal, and 

ay than the finest flour. Canvas was everywhere bought up at two or 
three prices for tarpaulings to endless relays of carts and drays, and for 
tents to the ten thousands at the mines. towns were alive with new 
industries, and unheard-of wages were being earned at cradle-making and 
other novel occupations introduced for the gold-fields. The first cargoes of 
American mining tools, stout cheap furniture, and that world of 
small ware called “ notions ””—brought fabulous prices and profits. But as 
the outside world abounded with all these goods, the colony soon abounded 
with them too, for importation was indefatigable, and as usual ended in a 

lut. Those kinds of colonial property that could not be thus competed with 

m outside, enjoyed a longer career in the market. When many kinds of 
imported goods were selling below cost price, the shops and warehouses that 
contained them were maintaining a tenfold value, and the colonial land 
allotments were still on the rise, after reaching in many cases twenty, fifty, 
and even one hundred times the prices that were current before the exciting 
days of gold-mining. 

The publicans grew to be a sort of princely order. Instances 
were known of fortunes made over the tap in a couple of years, 
and rentals varying from 1,000/. to 5,000/. a year were freely 
offered for houses of the most indifferent appearance. The Cory- 
hzeus of this class seems to have been a country publican near the 
who is reported to have cleared forty thousand a year, 
“and that, too, in a sort of defiance of all the customary persua- 
siveness of hotel practice, by giving his house the repelling title of 
the ‘Porcupine.’” Licences for liquor-selling were most wisely 
refused on the gold-fields themselves. ° 


Mr. Westgarth has some interesting remarks on the penal ques- 
tion, and earnestly looks forward, in pense with the sanibae 
of the Anti-Transportation League, to the total abolition of the 
despatch of convicts to any of the Australian colonies. The 
experience of Victoria herself is particularly instructive. Like 
the mother-country, the colony, in solving its own penal problems, 
was at first captivated by the charm of distance. Send the con- 
vict away somewhere, was the prevailing notion, and the further 
the better. Hulks in Port Phillip or Portland Bay, and an island 
of Bass’s Straits, formed the Ae of successive Government 
schemes. However, after careful inquiry and discussion, it was 
established that, for the purposes of social safety and deterrent 
effect, nothing was preferable to a substantial home prison. “‘The 
nearer it was to the centres of crime and population, the surer the 
justice and the less the expense, while abuses, too, were ever 
fewer in proportion as the system lay exposed to the public eye.” 
To these considerations must be added the tremendously demo- 


ralizing effect of the voyage, on which point Mr. Westgarth quotes 
a remarkable witness : — 

One of our latest testimonies on this head is from the Bishop of Perth 
(West Australia), who, in 1857, adventured to his remote diocese in a con- 
vict ship, the Nile, with 270 prisoners. From his lordship’s account we may 
gather that the cabin or ’tween decks where these men were was not unfre- 
quently more like a den of roaring wild beasts than an assemb! of men ; 
and was such that at these times no warder or other officer of any ki 
possibly descend to exercise authority with personal safety. 

By an Act of 1862, primary education in Victoria was placed 
oak a national, as distinct from a sectarian, basis. The same system 
may now be regarded as general in Australia. In Tasmania, the 
schools aided by the State are expected to give the first hour of 
schoolwork daily to “unsectarian religious teaching.” Every con- 
ceivable precaution in favour of peace and harmony is taken. 
Parents may keep back their children from this lesson if they 
choose, and for that reason it has been placed in the first (as the 
most convenient) hour of the day. Or, during the same hour, 
the children of any particular flock may be visited by their own 
pastor. If there is a majority of Protestant children attendin 
the school, a Protestant teacher is appointed, and similarly o 
Roman Catholics. But the education returns of the Australian 
colonies are not yet by any means satisfactory. In New South 
Wales, only fifty-four per cent. of children old enough to be 
taught are under instruction. The —— _ pupils 
receiving instruction to the whole population is, in the 
same colony, as one to a fraction less than nine; in Victoria it is 
as one to nine. Things are said to be improving; but at present 
these figures contrast unfavourably with the statistics of pe sd 
Canada, where the proportion (uns , we believe, even by 
the New England States) is as high as one to four. The reports 
of the Melbourne University are, on the other hand, a 
The number of matriculated students, which in 1859 was only 
thirteen, had risen to fifty-six last year; there are also forty-eight 
unmatriculated students. The University enjoys a State endow- 
ment of nine thousand a year. The buildings are surrounded by 
forty acres of ground, and they contain the museum of the 
colony as well as that of the University. The professors, four in 
number, receive a thousand a year each, besides lodging and other 
privileges. - 

The social vitality of Victoria is very great, and is, no doubt, a 
very favourable symptom. The mayor of Melbourne entertained 
fifteen hundred guests at a fancy-dress ball given last September, 
and the “at homes” of the Governor are attended by nearly 
two thousand persons. The theatre flourishes under the 
most brilliant sunshine of popular favour, judging from 
the fact that the most eminent local performer of his 
day has retired, not into the of private life, but 
into the Upper House of the Colonial Parliament. When a 
peerage has an offered to Mr. Fechter, we shall then have just 
come up to the Victorian appreciation of the drama. No less 
seventy thousand pounds had been —s to the year 1863, on 
the Melbourne Public Library and ing-room, including the 
expenses both of the building and the books. This institution 
ler indeed, the very highest credit on the good sense of the 
colony. There is perfectly free admission, and the facilities 
afforded to students are said to be admirable. The — 
reading-room accommodates between three and four hundred 
persons, and there is generally a large attendance. The devotion 
to cricket is intense, and it has been enhanced by the visits of the 
All-England Eleven. Some of the aborigines have entered with 
ardour and success into cricket :— 


They are described as sure at the bat and capital at blocking, with their 
keen eyesight. They have a remarkable way of running, in keeping near to 
the ground, with the legs sent of thats erect bing 
nimble at their work, they are strengt never 
a step beyond the distance actually necessary. 


Three things are considered indispensable by every one of the 
sixty Victorian townships. It must have its newspaper, its race- 
course, and its cricket-ground. The passion for horse-racing, as 
might be ted, has risen to a surprising pitch. No business 
is done in the Melbourne markets during race-week. Literally 
the whole city may be seen james out in the direction of the 
course ; and the excitement of Ascot and m is said to convey 
only a faint image of that at Melbourne and Ballarat. 

e have already said quite enough to show that, if Mr. West- 
garth’s book belongs to an unsatisfactory class, it is at any rate an 
able and interesting specimen of that There is no need of 
extracting further details from the mass of miscellaneous informa- 
tion which can be supplied indefinitely to the home reader by a 
man who has written ag colony four times over. We will 
only subjoin the concluding words of the book, in which the 
poe Bi sensibly remarks on the vexed question of the relations 
between the Colonies and the Empire :— 


There has been ne feature more apparent in Victoria and her sister colonies 
than the increase of loyal sentiment towards the parent State since the con- 
cession of self-government. The great practical advantage to the colonies 
arising from this state of feeling consists in the influence of the Imperial 
example, an influence all the more powerful because it is now uniforml 
wielded by the home authorities with cordiality and forbearance. Lo: 
Grey, in his work on Colonial Policy, speaking of the influence for good that 
the Imperial Government may exercise over colonies, even after they are 
left to their own administration, illustrates his views by the case of 
which had been thus restrained from a commercial policy of protection, when 
the restrictions imposed by the United States, and their powerful example, 
would have otherwise led to this course. We may add that in Victoria also 
the rising hydra of protection has been ever attacked by the prominent 
argument of the Imperial example. Lord Grey continues, “that without 
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depriving the colonies of the full enjoyment of political liberty, and of the 
right of managing their own the of count does 
possess the means of exercising a powerful influence over their councils, and 
that the connexion of the various parts of the British Empire need not be 
rendered so merely nominal as some persons suppose, by the abstinence of 
the mother-country from exercising an imperious control over her depend- 
encies.” Each successive year’s experience in Australia of the present 
system of colonial policy has but eoudirmed Lord Grey’s anticipatiuns. 


THE SPANISH MYSTICS.* 


A hat the solid and business-like mind of the typical Englishman 
what subject can be less attractive than that of religious 
mysticism P hat ideas does it suggest except suspicions of 
knavery and superstition, unless it be a further suspicion of in- 
sanity and bodily disease? Yet, were it only for its psychological 
aspect, it is a subject not without interest to those who will give 
it the requisite attention. Even on the theory of the Positivists, 
what is technically termed mystical religion is a significant 
phenomenon, indicative of certain deep-seated realities in the 
nature of man, and its history and meaning must be recognised in 
every thoroughly philosophical theory as to the peigin and ultimate 
destiny of our race. The present course of theological inquiries 
tends, indeed, to a different class of subjects. In an when 
Biblical criticism is all the rage, and the whole mystery of human 
life is supposed to be settled by examinations into the authorship 
of Genesis and the relation between the skull of a man and the 
skull of an ape, these subtle investigations find small favour. 
ey ep are more than ever out of fashion. Nobody supposes 
that the speculations of Aristotle and Plato, of Locke and Spino 
of Kant and Hegel, can serve any higher purpose than that 
exercising the memories of unde uates and obfuscating the 
brains of professors. And when the confusion of metaphysics is 
worse confounded by the intermingling of the dreams of Brah- 
minism, or of Papistry, or of Methodism, a generation of telegraphs 
and tercentenaries scarcely vouchsafes even a shrug of contempt. 
The publication of a readable translation of the works of one of 
the ablest of the Spanish mystics suggests, however, a few re- 
marks, not wholly out of place, on some of the special peculiarities 
of these strange and abnormal manifestations of the religious 
element in our nature. 

To the general reader the subject is made peculiarly unattractive 
at the outset by the supernatural character of the visions with 
which these t lights of the mystical schools profess to be 
favoured. en shrewd, hard-headed, and sensible women liké 
St. Teresa, or acute and cultivated men like this St. John of the 
Cross, imagine that the mysterious realities of the invisible world 
are unveiled by an ineffable process to their contemplating intelli- 

nces, it is difficult to treat them as absolutely sane, or to acquit 
them of something like voluntary self-delusion. The explanation 
of this characteristic vision-seeing of the Spanish and other 
mystics is, nevertheless, sufficiently simple. There can be no doubt 
that, in most cases, it is merely an affair of disordered digestion. 
Abstinence from proper food, veins upon a sensitive nervous 
system already wrought up to a morbid degree of sensibility by 
long solitude and self-inspection, has an almost irresistible ten- 
dency to produce that kind of half-waking dreaminess, very similar 
to the effects of opium-eating, in which the mind is filled with 
vague imagery and partially formed conceptions. In many consti- 
tutions, the exhaustion brings on hysteria and fainting, or a violent! 
disordered state of health. In others, the understanding, thoug 
enfeebled, wanders on through a vast cloud-land of unrealities, 
incapable of reducing its ee to distinct shape or of clothing 
them in exact words, and unable to distinguish between abstract 
ideas and actual sights made visible to the eye. The marvels these 
pious and honest visionaries beheld were quite as much the result 
of an empty stomach as of an empty head. St. Teresa’s most 
astonishing sights would have vanished in a moment, like orthodox 
ghosts at cockcrow, on the administration of a dose of sal-volatile 
and camphor julep, judiciously followed A by a well-cooked olla 
and a glass or two of sound Amontillado sherry. If Cardinal 
Wiseman himself were put upon a bread and water diet fora month 
or six weeks, and during the whole time were allowed nothing at 
all till five o’clock in the afternoon, we apprehend he would 

ily begin to see visions and dream dreams that would } onner4 

him for a companionship with the most approved mystics of Spain 
and Italy, and he eeu J indite records of his sensations in com- 
parison with which his preface to these volumes would appear 
uite lucid and tical. To a similar physical disorder must 
attributed the favourite notion of the mystics, that in what 
they term “ecstasies” life would be destroyed but for the special 
interference of God. “So ” writes the author before us, 
“at times is the suffering of the soul during these ecstatic visita- 
tions—and there is no other pain which so wrenches the very 
and which so oppresses our natural forces—that, were it 

not for the special interference of God, death would ensue.” 
The idea is a striking instance of the facility with which, under 
the influence of fanatical and nervous eraltation—to use an un- 
translatable French word—the simplest facts are invested with a 
pyar meaning. No one can doubt that, under the tension 
the mind resulting from the steady a tion of great and 
mysterious subjects, the physical energies of the body are ex- 
hausted, and the brain shows signs of overwork, sc that it is not 


* The Complete Works of Saint John of the Cross, of the Order of our Lady 

Mount Carmel. Translated from the original Spanish by David Lewis, 

.» M.A. With a Preface by his Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. London : 
Longman & Co. 


absolutely a that thought may literally kill. 
cially may this be the case when to a tingle constitution 
is united an ardent piety, a capacity for ound and acute 
speculation, and a bitter sense of the sorrows and disappointments of 
life. All this no candid physiologist will deny. e mere effort 
at grasping the abstractions of the higher ches of mathe- 
matics is enough to induce a certain amount of feebleness in the 
cerebral fibre, and so far to shorten life. Much more, then, may 
the strongest brain give way when incessantly devoting its 
energies to the contenalitia mn of the hidden mysteries which are 
“beyond the veil.” 

Apart, however, from the influence of nervous exhaustion, the 
mystical theory of special revelations touches on questions of far 
deeper import. The writer before us defines the theory as clearly 
as it can be defined by one who is unaware of its real difficulties, 
while the very repose and even beauty of his style, and the pure 
and elevated tone of his own character, serve only to bring into 
clearer light the radical fault of the entire system. The _— 
theory is but the expansion of an hypothesis recognised by the 
advocates of all the traditional Ba 309 whether Protestant, 
Catholic, or Oriental, and an examination into this hypothesis is 
the one preliminary absolutely necessary to the settlement of the 
difficulties which agitate the present age. The question involved 
is not theological, but purely philosophic; and it is only a 

roof of the inability of clever men to detect the real issue in 

isputed points, that so few on either side seem to be aware that 
wy are but touching the surface of the problems in debate. The 

uestion to be decided is whether we possess, or can possess, . 

any faculty for the perception of moral and theological truths dis- | 
tinct from and independent of the observations of the senses and 
of the internal phenomena of our own minds, The question is as 
old as philosophy itself, and one theory or other underlies every 
form of Christianity under the sun. Orthodox Christianity is, 
speaking popularly, Platonist in its foundations. Take up almost 
any religious os of the day; listen to a High-Church or Evan- 
gelical bishop in the Jerusalem Chamber; read the common 
clerical remarks upon Essays and Reviews; everywhere we see | 
certain terms, s as inspiration, faith, revelation, humble 
acquiescence in the word of God, and the like, employed in a 
manner which indicates a belief in the power of the mind 
to go beyond the mere deductions from observed phenomena. Car- 
dinal Wiseman, superficial and self-complacent as usual, is wholly 
unaware of the difficulties of the subject, and imagines that he 
has settled everything by a few similes and analogies which onl 
show how little he understands the meaning of the mysti 
writers whom he puffs and potenes. He would have us believe 
that the mental process which these visionaries perceived 
truths unattainable by ordi Christians is identical with that 
by which we speak grammatically, or make geometrical calculations, 
or play the piano, without consciously the 
steps by which we have acquired the ultimate facility. Paganini 
improvising on the fiddle, as an explanation of the mysteries of 
mysticism, is certainly a master-piece in the modern art of bri 
ing all things down to the level of the lowest capacities, and in 
oddity can only be equalled by the Cardinal’s notion that the 
Song of Solomon was in ancient days the favourite study of the 
Jewish girls, “ made sweeter and sweeter by frequent reiteration.” 
We certainly know of one case of an Engli t girl who, 
when she was dull and out of spirits, was in the habit of enliven- 
ing herself by taking down her grandmother’s Bible and reading 
the “Song” in question; but it may be doubted whether her 
views on the subject were of that highly spiritualised character 
which the mystics would have approved. However, we commend 
her to the Cardinal as a fact for consideration, when he next takes 
the matter under his protection. 

The mystical principle, that the love of this life and its D nuserrin 
is in direct antagonism to the perfection of the human — 
is a further instance of its identity with the prevailing views 
emeenity in general. That the love of wife, children, and 
friends, and the possession of houses, books, and gardens, interfere 
with, rather than naturally lead up to, the love of the Creator, is 

imply an extreme form of the Puritanical hatred of balls, theatres, 
and whist-playing. The lonely contemplative, haunting his soli- 
tudes and ing his life away without the solace of human 
affection, can hardly be condemned until the one ett question of 
the day to its is thi What 
is its an is ic relationship 
one man and between the creature 
and love of the Creator? ‘What is ~ ey Tabeneenien, 
orthodoxy, ignorance, the ys history and the future destiny 
our race on this globe? How far were our fathers wrong, 
and how far are we right? What can be known, and what 
is it impossible to know? These are the questions which 
are more and more rising into daily importance, through the in- 
roads of the new critical movement ; until they are determined, 
it is impossible to do justice to these contemplative devotees, or to 
draw an exact line between their wisdom and their follies. . 
were the natural product of their age and creed, whether Orien 

or Christian. The vitality of mysticism, on the other hand, must be 
sought in some deep-seated element in our nature, which survives 


the wreck of and philosophies, and which may possibl 
prove to give energetic life to that coming creed, or no 
which promises so ly to encroach upon the allegiance of the 


world. Religious mysticism is, in fact, a development of that in- 
describable longing for the personal jon of some object 
external to oneself, and containing, or supposed to contain, in itself 
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the elements of our perfect happiness and enjoyment, which is 
characteristic of every race and every age. If there is an undeni- 
able fact in all humanity, it is this—that we seek happiness not in 
ourselves, that we are the very reverse of self-sufficing, that 
isolation is a living death ; moreover, that the idea of pos- 
sessing that which is good is essential to the satisfaction 
of our faculties. The simplest childish ion for the meum is 
but an elementary form of this instinct. Those who would see in 
vices only perverted virtues will trace, even in a miser’s love of 
or in the vulgarest craving for show and splendour, an 
inchoate, rudimentary, and barbaric passion, needing only to be 
enlightened and elevated to become the very perfection of devoted 
and self-sacrificing affection. And it is this over-mastering craving 
for the personal possession of that which can fill the mind that 
gives birth to this so-called mystical religion. Setting aside its 
absurdities and its extravagances, this is the explanation of its 
charm to certain dispositions, and of its enduring life in the midst 
of Judaism, Paganism, and Christianity. Mr. Carlyle, in his Life 
of Jokn Sterling, expresses his utter inability to understand his 
iend’s passionate attachment to a belief in the personality of the 
great First Cause of all things, while others will be equally 
unable to understand Mr. Carlyle’s insensibility to the attractions 
of such a creed. The possession of One who is not simply an 
abstraction, a law, a fate, or a formula, but what Sterling 
meant. by a personal God, is the essence of mysticism. Short of 
that absolute absorption which is the future hope of certain 
Eastern devotees, the mystics desire the utmost possible personal 
identification with the Invisible; and such being the case, they 
will continue to exist as long as man exists at all. M. Comte, 
indeed, would have us believe that the notion of a personal God is 
an affair of the past. The monotheism of the Jews was, he tells 
us, an anachronism. They were absurdly too early in getting rid 
of their Paganism, and violated the natural, sequence of things; 
and thus Christians who have not yet learned to worship abstract 
science and knowledge as the ultimate end and good of man are 
absurdly out of place in these later days. When schoolboys take 
to erecting statues to Grammar and Gockibhen, and crown them 
with flowers, in place of spending their money on tarts and o 
we shall begin to think that there is something in this new reli- 
gion, and nothing in the religion of the past. Until then, the 
study of these curious old mystics, of their place in the world’s 
history, and of their departing peculiarities, will never be wholly 
without interest, or possibly without profit. 


BRUCE’S HANDBOOK TO NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.*. 


A’ last we have found a good Guidebook, copious and trust- 
worthy in its matter, and irreproachable in its manner and 
style. We only wish that some other towns were as fortunate in 
this as the Northumbrian capital. Here we see the ad- 
vantage of entrusting a work of this kind to a competent editor. 
Dr. Bruce is not only a first-rate antiquary and topographer, but 
he writes as a gentleman and a scholar. This mg Yer and- 
book is thoroughly acceptable. It tells a stranger all that he need 
wish to know about Newcastle-upon-Tyne at a first visit; and 
most residents will be quite satisfied with its succinct, judicious, 
and modestly-ex information. It is a volume which no 
one need be ashamed to ws on his shelves, and which may be 
opened at any time with the conviction that it will be found 
amusing and instructive, without any of that bad taste and in- 
flation of language that are the besetting sins of books of this 
kind. This excellent description of the thriving and pamoege 
city on the Tyne seems to deserve a warm welcome at our han 
ewcastle owes its origin to the Romans. In their time it was 
the Pons Xlii, a station on the line of the Wall of Hadrian, gar- 
risoned by a cohort of Cornovii. This bridge was rebuilt, and a 
new e erected on the site of the old Roman fortress, by 
Robert, eldest son of William the Conqueror, in 1080. Duri 
the reign of Stephen, Northumberland and Cumberland hideueet 
to the Scottish crown; but Henry II., on his accession, resumed 
possession of the border fortresses of Newcastle and Carlisle. It 
was in the time of Henry III. that the special mineral treasures of 
the district seem to have been discovered. Ever since that date 
the prosperity of Newcastle has been identified with the coal trade. 
The mediseval remains in the town are important and highly in- 
teresting. First of all comes the Norman Castle. This has 
satisfactorily shown by Mr. Longstaffe, an eminent local antiquary, 
to date from between the years 1172 and 1177. Dr. Bruce de- 
scribes the keep, and the remains of the surrounding buildings, 
very ably, and his text is illustrated by numerous spirited wood- 
cuts of rooms, windows, and other details of the structure. The 
Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle use the “Commandant’s 
chamber” in the keep, very appropriately, as their Council 
Chamber. This castle stood its last siege in 1644, when it was 
surrendered, after a gallant resistance by the mayor, to the 
Scottish army. After various fortunes, among which may be 
mentioned its narrow escape from being made a windmill, this fine 
specimen of Norman castellated architecture was bought in 1812 
yy the Corporation, and repaired as an historical monument. Dr. 
next describes the town walls, chronicling their successive 
changes and their gradual destruction, after the union of Scotland 
with England had rendered them useless. Some very picturesque 
fragments of the curtains, one gate, and several towers still remain. 


* A Handbook to Newcastle-on-Tyne. By the Rev. J. Collingwood Bruce, 
LL.D., F.S.A.. London : Longman & Co. Neweastle : Andrew Reid. 1864. 


The fine church of St. Nicholas, so well known for its original and 
ful spire—an open lantern sustained like a crown on four 
lying buttresses—is next illustrated. Sir Christopher Wren’s 
somewhat similar open spire—that of St. Dunstan’s in the East, a 
conspicuous object among the forest of NX steeples from London 
Bridge—is, after all, a clumsy copy of the Northumbrian prototype. 
This noble building, which is 245 feet long, seated above 1,700 
people on one Sunday in 1857, when the congregation was 
counted, although the nave is off and is not used for 
public worship. Surely before long Northumberland, with its 
growing population, will claim its bishop, and this church will be 
ready as his cathedral. The spire of St. Nicholas is a most con- 
spicuous and beautiful object the high-level 
bridges, grouping finely with the imposing mass of the Norman 
keep ay ips The church, by the way, possesses a library of 
theological works, including some rare manuscripts, which 
deserves more careful guardianship than it enjoys at present. 
Two other ancient churches, St. John’s and St. Andrew’s, remain in 
Newcastle, but they are not of particular architectural interest. 
Among other coelitndlleal remains, Dr. Bruce devotes two 
engravings to the curious buildings that once belonged to the 
Dominicans or Black Friars. An adjoining street bears the name 
of “Shod-Friar Chare,” in contradistinction to the Grey Friars 
who went barefooted. To the latter fraternity in Newcastle 
belonged the famous Duns Scotus, a Northumbrian by birth. Dr. 
Bruce imagines that the word “Scotus ” does not denote his native 
country, but was simply a surname. “It was a very common 
surname,” he says, “in Northumberland at that period.” No 
chapter in this volume is better than the one on Old Newcastle. 
Dr. Bruce describes the old timber houses of which the town was 
exclusively composed until Mr. Grainger, who is commemorated in 
the well-known Grainger Street, undertook to change Newcastle 
into stone. Although excellent freestone abounds in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, there was not one private house with an 
ashlar front until that enterprising builder began his operations. 
Most strangers would be inclined to think that the “ Bigg 
Market” meant the large one. But Dr. Bruce informs us that 
“ Bigg, or Bear, is a hardy kind of barley which has four 
rows of in on each ear.” It has quite gone out 
of cultivation, he says, in the north of England, and 
is but rarely met with now even in Scotland. The word 
“chare,” which was mentioned above, is almost peculiar 
to Newcastle. It signifies a narrow street or alley. Its 
etymology is very uncertain ; for Brockett’s derivation of the word 
from the “Saxon cyrran, to turn, a ‘chare’ being a turning 


from some superior street,” is not very trustworthy. “Pant” is 
another local word, which seems to be — to pond or 
reservoir. The steep banks of the Tyne, the quays, the narrow 
streets climbing the riverside, with the timbered houses, the 


castle, and St. Nicholas’ spire—all ed by that magnificent 
piece of modern engineering, the high-level railway oe 
infinitely varied combinations of picturesque town architecture. 
Some of these are judiciously engraved in the present Handbook. 
It is impossible, however, not to remember that this kind of pic- 
ti ueness is inseparable from unhealthiness. We recall some 
useful letters in our contemporary, the Builder, on the neglected 
condition of Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 


sani regret that 
Dr. Bruce has made no reference to the want of better tae 
and the necessity of more airy dwellings for the poorer part of 
ulation. 

= ost visitors will remember the beautiful “ Jacobean ” mansion 
on the Sandhill, which was occupied by Aubone Surtees, the 
banker, in 1772, when John Scott, the future Lord Eldon, planted 
a ladder against one of the lattices and eloped with the daughter 
of the house. This fine specimen of seventeenth-century domestic 
architecture, built about 1637, is literally all glass in front. The 
windows are continuous in each story across the whole width of 
the house. Is not this, after all, the right plan for a town-house in 
this gloomy climate? We need scarcely remind our readers that 
Lord Eldon and Lord Stowell are among the most famous worthies 
of which Newcastle can boast. Akenside the poet was also born 
there, as also were Admiral Lord Collingwood, Cunningham the 
pastoral poet, Hutton the mathematician, Bewick the engraver, 
and the two Stephensons. 

The author looks back with fond regret to the time, years 
ago, when the Maiden’s Walk—now covered with bricks and 
mortar—commanding the vales of Tyne and Ravensworth, pre- 
sented scenes of luxuriance and beauty equalled by few other 
spots either in England or Wales. An excellent chapter describes 
the social life of Newcastle at the close of the last century. The 
town was then, like Norwich and Exeter and some others, a true 
provincial capital. The noblemen and gee of the Northern 
counties all had their town-houses in Newcastle, where they 
generally spent the winter. People rose then usually at five 
o'clock, and by half-past seven they went on ’C One 
o’clock was the fashionable hour for dinner. Fresh meat was not 
to be had in those times during the winter months, the system 
of turnip husbandry not having been yet introduced. Acco: > 
families laid in their winter stock of provisions at a special 
held in November. On the other hand, the Tyne was not yet — 
polluted, and salmon caught in the town itself were plentiful and 
cheap. Until 1810, or a little later, all the bricklayers’ labourers 
were women. Indeed, female labour was all but universal in the 
most unfitting kinds of employment. In n 1784 there was but one 
coach between Newcastle and London, that my ay for two 
nights on the journey. Dr. Bruce himself, “on his journey 
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to London, in the mail, left Newcastle at ten o’clock on the 
Monday morning, and reached the Bull and Mouth, Aldersgate 
Street, at six o’clock on Wednesday morning.” No history of 
Newcastle would be complete without some notice of Mr. Moises 
the schoolmaster, who succeeded Dawes, the “intemperate and 
brutal ” Greek scholar, and who educated both the Scotts, among 
other distinguished pupils. Dr. Bruce quotes some curious 

ages from John fy journals, and from the autobiography 
of Dr. Carlisle of Inveresk, as to the state of morals and manners 
in Northumberland some hundred years ago. 

It is not necessary to notice at equal length the description of 
the modern town. Suffice it to say that, after recording the latest 
improvements in Newcastle itself, Dr. Bruce gives a graphic 
account of the whole course of the Tyne from its source to the 
sea, illustrated by a map of the river from Braydon to its mouth. 
Still more generally useful is a coloured geological map of North- 
umberland, Durham, and North Yorkshire, including the whole 
Northern coalfield, and also the iron districts of Cleveland. Mr. 
Bell, formerly Mayor of Newcastle, and widely known for his 
artistic use of the new metal aluminium, has contributed to this 
volume some admirable concluding chapters on the various trades 
and industries for which the neighbourhood is famous. Here we 
have all that a visitor need know about the coal-mines, the 
metallurgic works, the chemical manufactures, and the shipping 
trade of the district. We have to notice one very serious defect 
in this otherwise excellent Handbook, and that is the absence of 
any sort of index. A rather meagre table of contents is quite 
insufficient for a work of this kind, whether for use by a tourist 
on the spot or for subsequent reference. It is to be hoped that this 
omission will be supplied in the new edition which will be the 
be nad fate of so exceptionally good a Guidebook as the one 

‘ore us, 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 

ape Shakspeare Tercentenary has given rise to a perfect legion 

of pamphlets and occasional pieces. As a specimen of the 
tribe, we may select the one entitled Shakspeare in his Relations to 
Germany*, by Professor L. G. Lemcke. Germany, says the 
enthusiastic Professor, if it did not exactly produce Shakspeare, at 
all events discovered him. In England he was no sooner dead 
than forgotten, nor did people begin to dig him up again till a cen- 

after he had been buried. Even then his countrymen did not 
fully appreciate him, and it was not till Lessing took him by the 
hand that they acknowledged that he was the poet of modern 
times, as Homer was the poet of olden days. Lessing made him 
the property of the whole German nation, and with Lessing’s 
labours commenced that great series of German philosophical 
disquisitions on Shakspeare’s genius and works which ultimately, 
when introduced into England by Coleridge, awoke Englishmen 
to a full sense of his merits. The Professor traces the effect 
produced on German literature by Shakspearian studies, and 


. criticizes the ar, Shakspearian critics. He claims for his 


countrymen a special aptitude for appreciating the grandeur and 
nobility of the poet’s thought. e same ‘Teutonic spirit, he 
says, which has detected in Dante a meaning which the Italians 
could not ane, and which has explained to Spain her 
romances and to France her medieval literature, has also enabled 
German commentators to render intelligible to Englishmen many 
of Shakspeare’s subtler shades of thought. Much is revealed in 
Germany which remains shrouded elsewhere, for Germans pos- 
sess to a great extent the nature of Faust, who recognises the 
Spirit in the dog which to Wagner, the representative of other 
nations, appears to be a black poodle and pl more. In con- 
clusion, the Professor says that as, at present, the works of Shaks- 
peare find a place in every German workshop, in the home of every 
educated German man, so the time will come when Goethe also 
will have an honoured shelf in every English workshop and home ; 
and he hopes that, on the 28th of August 1949, his great grand- 
children may see the deputies of the ritish Teles helping their 
German cousins to celebrate the bicentenary of Goethe, a grand 
occasion on which “ all mutual obligations will be cancelled.’ 

Dr. Barth has published an account of his Journey through the 
Interior of Eur Turkey.~ In his former travels, he says, he 
had seen but little of that country, his wanderings along the coasts 
of the Mediterranean in the years 1845-1847 having terminated 
with his arrival at the Greco-Turkish peninsula, and his route, on 
the occasion of his excursion through Asia Minor in 1858, havin 
touched on its border only. In 1862, therefore, he was glad to avai 
himself of an opportunity of exploring the Turkish provinces, and 
of making a thorough acquaintance with their physical and moral 
characteristics. The results at which he arrived are contained in 
his present work, which appears in the form of a diary, somewhat 
dry in manner but replete with valuable and original matter. He 
‘divides his book into three parts—the first devoted to “ Hill and 
Dale, Hemus and Rhodope”; the second to “ Upper-Bulgaria, 
or Old Paonia ”; and the third to “ Macedonia, Thessaly, and the 
Return Home.” His attention is chiefly directed to the physical 
geography of the country, its inhabitants occupying his thoughts 


* Shakspeare in seinem Verhiiltnisse zu Deutschland. Zin Vortrag 
lten im Rathhaussaale zu Marburg am 16. Febr. 1864. Von L. G. 
cke, a.o. Prof. der Abend]. Literatur an der Universitit Marburg. 

Leipzig: Vogel. London: Williams & Norgate. 13864. 

+ Reise durch das Innere der Europiischen Tiirkei im Herbst 1862. Von 
Heinrich Barth. Mit 2 Karten, 4 lith hirten Ansichten und 8 Holz- 
echnitten. Berlin: Reimez. London: Williams & Norgate, 186.. 


much less than its mountains and valleys, especially Mount 
Olympus, to which a considerable space is allotted. On his way back 
he arrived at Athens while the Revolution was at its height, and 
left the city at the time when the royal family took their departure. 
“There, as elsewhere,” he says, “was Germany driven out of the 
field.” Dr. Barth has not attempted to produce a picturesque 
record of his excursion, but he has written a book which will be 
of great value to the physical geographer and the classical student. 
It contains two cnelleas maps by Kiepert, but the woodcuts have 
no artistic merit. 

In the first volume of Travels in the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico*, Baron J. W. von Miiller commences an account. of a 
visit he paid to North America in 1856. The most interesting 
portion of his work is that which he has devoted to Mexico, a 
country with which he was thoroughly delighted. Unfortunate! 7 
the collections of antiquities which he made there, including a 
number of important Aztec MSS., were lost on their way to 
Europe, but, in spite of this misfortune, he hopes that he has 
able to give a great deal of information about the original inhabi- 
tants of the land, their manners and customs, and their literary 
remains. The first two volumes of the work are to be devoted to 
the narrative of his travels; the third will contain the scientific 
results at which he arrived. His style is readable, and his pages 
are free from the dryness which renders repulsive the books of so 
many learned travellers. He ascended the t volcano of 
Orizaba, and gives a lively account of his fatigues and his feelings. 
The climb was a terrible one, he says, and by the time he reached 
the crater he was all but dead. He spat blood, freely, and the 
natives told him he was going to die, but, in spite of his sufferings 
and the fast-falling snow, he was deeply impressed with the view, 
and felt “like Moses when he looked down from the mountain 
top upon the Land of Promise.” But the crater seemed 
to him like the mouth of hell, its outline indistinctly 
seen through openings in the mist and smoke. ‘The de- 
scent was accomplished in a few minutes by the _ of 
mats, on which the travellers were seated, and then shot down 
the steep incline. The Baron and his mat parted company on 
the journey, and he lost a considerable amount of skin in 
consequence; but he does not complain of the accident, for the 
unintentional bleeding to which he was subjected relieved the 
oppression under which his chest was labouring. This experience 
may be useful to Alpine tourists. 


Dr. Waagen has written an elaborate description of the picture 
galleries of St. Petersburg.t He went there in 1861, at the 
express desire of the Emperor Alexander II., in order that he 
might arrange and catalogue the collections of pictures and 
other works of art contained in the palace of the Her- 
mitage. He remained there for two months, and paid a 
second visit of some length in the following year. He found 
about 1,600 pictures there, some of which he rejected—amo 
others, the “Hunt of the Calydonian Boar,” from Sir Robert 
Walpole’s collection, which had been attributed to Rubens. On 
the other hand, he discovered several genuine works among what 
had been supposed to be worthless copies. The present book con- 
tains a full account of the imperial collections, the pictures being 
arranged according to the various schools of painters, and also a 
short notice of the drawings, engravings, sculptures, cameos, and 
coins, preserved in the various palaces, There is also some account 
of the collections belonging to private owners at St. Petersburg. 
By way of introduction, Dr. Waagen gives a description of the 
city, and a sketch of the history of the Hermitage. In 1768, the 
Empress Catharine ordered the architect Delamotte to build her a 
residence adjoining the Winter Palace, in which she might enjoy 
the society of her friends, and occupy herself with literature and 
art. This was the origin of the Hermitage, to which large ad- 
ditions were made in 1775. The Emperor Alexander I. sent his 
collections of pictures and sculptures there, and threw it open to 
artists and lovers of art. The Emperor Nicholas pulled it down and 
erected a new palace on its site, which was opened in the year 1855. 
It is built in the Greek style, which our author thinks is in this case 
little fitted for the purpose. That of the Renaissance, he says, 
would have been more in keeping with the massiveness of 
the Winter Palace, by the side of which the Hermitage 
reminds him of an exotic plant. Like the Glyptothek at 
Munich, he says, it is externally too low, and while its windows 
are too small, the walls of its three principal saloons are too high. 
The consequence is that some of the best pictures become mere 
decorations, and the smaller antiquities, coins, and gems are lost 
sight of in the enormous rooms which contain them. But he 
gives great praise to the arrangement of the collections, and the 
manner in which they are preserved and exhibited. The Emperor 

sses altogether about 4,000 pictures at St. Petersburg, and 

r. Waagen considers that the llees of the Hermitage alone is 
to be surpassed only by those of the Louvre, of Dresden, of 
Florence, and of Madrid. It is equal, he continues, to those of 
Munich, of Vienna, and of Berlin, and it is superior, in his estima- 
tion, to our own National Gallery. 

A work of great learning and research has been published by 
August Mommsen, the brother of the historian, under the title of 


* Reisen in den Vereinigten Staaten, Cunada und Mexico. Von Baron 
J. W. von Miller. Bandi. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 1864. 


+ Die Gemiildesammlung in der Kaiserlichen Ermitage zu St. toes 


nebst Bemerkuagen iiber andere dortige Kunstsammlungen, Von Dr. G. 
Waagen. Miinchen: Bruckmann. London: Williams & Norgate. 1864. 
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Heortology.* It treats in a thoroughly exhaustive method of the 
festivals peculiar to the city of Athens, tracing their his- 
tory from the earliest times, and ge into elaborate 
disquisitions on the religion to which they owed their 
origin, and the deities in whose honour they were cele- 
brated. He gathers together all the fragments of knowledge he can 
of the prehistoric period when certain Gods were rather powers 
of Nature than individual deities, and had no local habitation 
beyond the lonely cave or the mountain peak. Then he shows how 
Athens took the lead in bestowing on them names, and characters, 
and forms, and how the festivals commemorating their beneficial 
influences gradually assumed a recognised existence. He dwells on 
the characters of those Pelasgian gods and goddesses who were at 
an early period adopted by the Autochthones, and united in the 
highest reverence with their own deities, and especially enters 
into the history of Erechtheus, who plays so prominent a part in 
the festivals of Athens. He adopts the view that Erechtheus was 
originally the mere symbol of the growth of grain, nourished b 
Herse and Pandrosos, the dew, and considers that the first festiv: 
known by his name were purely agrarian, however much they may 
have been modified at a later period when the symbolical was for- 
tten in the mythical nature of the hero, Separate chapters of 

is work are devoted to the other deities of Athens, and to the 
different festivals to which they gave their names, tracing the 
phases through which they passed as the city ually became 
more important than the country, and religious rites lost their old 
agricultural spirit. 

Dr. Friedberg has published two Lectures on rye hl the 
first treating of the views entertained on the subject in Germany 
during the middle ages, the second giving an account of the laws 
affecting marriage and divorce in England and Scotland. They 
are intended rather for the general reader than for the student, 
and are, the first especially, amusing and interesting. The second 
will probably convey the most information to the author’s coun- 
trymen, and it appears to be a fair and correct summary of the 
laws and customs of our country on the subject. But the lecture 
on German marriage is naturally the most attractive to lish 
readers. The author commences by pais out the inferior 
position which women originally held. Not that the German 
ever treated his wife with Oriental contempt, but her individuality 
was utterly merged in that of her husband, and he might beat, 
sell, or kill her without much fear of the consequences. When 
he died, moreover, some writers hold that his wife was expected 
to put an end to her life also. The father looked on his daughter 
as so much marketable produce, and sold her hand without making 
any inquiries of her heart. When she disobeyed his commands, he 
beat her as much as he liked, and when she got married he ex- 
pected to be recompensed for the loss of her services—an idea which 
still holds its ground in English law. Among the Bavarians, a 
father had the power of dissolving his daughter's marriage if 
her husband’s money was not forthcoming at the proper time, and 
marriage was regarded as a species of purchase—another idea, 
the author remarks, which still lurks in the hearts of Englishmen, 
many of whom imagine that they can legally sell their wives by 
auction. But, as civilization advanced, the Germans treated their 
‘women with more respect. The Franks, and some other tribes, held 
a father who forced his daughter to marry against her will respon- 
sible for any injury her husband might do lara but, on the other 
hand, a girl who married without her father’s consent was severely 
puihel After a time, the money paid by the bridegroom was 
settled on the bride, as a provision for possible widowhood, and 
eventually it dwindled into a symbol, and took the form of a 
wedding-ring. With the Crusades came a great change. The 
rough warriors of the West were mollified by the air of the Orient, 
and love took henceforth a softer form. They began to worship 
women, and to love the wives of other men instead of beating their 
own. A period of profligacy and licentiousness ensued, and lasted 
till the times of the Hohenstaufen, when women were less adored 
but more respected, and a reformation of morals took place. Dr. 
Friedberg thinks that the Church had little to do with marriage in 
Germany till a comparatively recent date. Betrothal and mar- 
riage were originally of equal force, and though banns date from 
the — 1215 in Germany, it was not till the time of the Council 
of Trent that the presence of a priest at a marriage was made 
absolutely imperative. In concluding his second lecture, Dr. Fried- 
berg mentions the English Divorce Court with full approval, but 
thinks that Parliament will soon be forced to legislate again on the 
subject, as so many evils are connected with the present form of 


procedure. 

Plalology, History, and Psychology in their Mutual Relations t, 
form the subject of an essay by Dr. H. Steinthal. The Science of 
the Soul, he says, must be studied before a knowledge can be 
acquired of the laws which govern the formation of a nation’s 
speech, or affect the phases of its political existence. Grammars 
and dictionaries are doubtless useful to the philologer, and the 


* Heortologie. Antiquarische Untersuchungen iiber die stiidtischen Feste 
der Athener. Von August Mommsen. Gekrénte Preisschrift der Kénig- 
lichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften in Gottingen. Leipzig: Teubner. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 1864. 

t Ehe und Eheschliessung im deutschen Mittelalter. ‘Eheschliessung und 
Ehescheidung in England und Schottland. Zwei Vortriige gehalten von Dr. 
Emil Friedberg, Docent der Rechte an der Universitit zu Berlin. Berlin : 
Mittler. London: Williams & Norgate. 1864. 

Philologie, Geschichte und Psychologie in ihrer gegenseitigen Bezieh 
Ein Vortrag gehalten in der Versammbung der Phil ogen zu Meissen, 1363, 
in erweiternder Uberarbeitung von Dr. H. Steinthal. Berlin: Dimmler. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 1864. 


historian cannot dispense with chronicles and records, but without 
a serious investigation of mental phenomena the student cannot 
— his researches will be productive of a satisfactory 
res 


Dr. Paul de Lagarde, a scholar who is chiefly known by his 
Syriac studies, has published Zhe Four Gospels in Arabic *, taken 
from the Vienna MS. Several Arabic MSS. of the Gospels exist, 
he says, but none of them have hitherto been published in an 
critical edition. That which he has selected was pure 
for ten ducats by Sebastian Tengnagel, and bequeathed by 
him in 1605 to the Vienna library. The date is sup- 
posed to be not earlier than the fourteenth century. The text 
occupies the whole of the volume, with the exception of a few 
pages of preface, in which the editor says that he would gladly 
write more on the subject but that he cannot find time to pursue 
his studies. Both the Government, he complains, and the scientific 
world, treat him very ill, and he is obliged to devote hours’ which 
might be spent on fy daca valuable to learning, to driving a small 
knowledge of elementary subjects into the ead of a parcel of 
youths pee for a military examination. 

The Treaties of 1815, and the chief Acts of State affecting the 
Constitutional History of modern Germany, have been collected 
and edited by Ludwig Hauff.t He thinks that at the present mo- 
ment, when those treaties are declared by some Powers to be no 
longer in force, it is important that the public should know what 
they really are. The work contains a verbal reprint of a number 
of State papers, commencing with the Vienna Co Act of the 
oth of June 1815, and the ties of the 21st of April to the 
3rd of May in the same year, between Russia and Prussia, be- 
tween Russia and Austria, and between Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria with reference to Cracow- These are followed by several 
other documents of a similar nature, especially bearing upon Ger- 
man Constitutional law and the German Confederation, and ter- 
— the plan laid by the Emperor of Austria before 
the Parliament of Pri which met at Frankfort in August, 


1863. 

The feelings of the German Confederation in respect to the 
Schleswig-Holstein question are well expressed in a pamphlet 
apiiing the vote of the Bavarian Deputy, Baron von der 
Pfordten.{ It is an official account of the reasons which induced 
Bavaria to vote that the Confederation should support the claims 
of the Duke of Augustenburg to the Duchies, and contains a 
number of dissertations on various state papers relating to the 
disputed territory from the year 1540 to the resent time. It is 
an important and well-written document, and does credit to the 
State whose policy it expounds. 

Colonel Dehnel, an officer in the Hanoverian army, has collected 
a volume of Reminiscences of German Officers in the Service of Great 
Britain.§ They are extracted from a number of diaries and letters 
written by officers who went through the campai of the 
Peninsula and the Netherlands, and fought in various 
countries under the as flag, between the years 1805 and 
1816. They are gene interesting, and sometimes amusing, 
and they afford an agreeable testimony to the good feeling whi 
then prevailed between Germans and Englishmen. 

Count Auers has written a delightful little book about 
Robin Hood.|| As the author is now a member of the Austrian 
Reichsrath, and one of the leading men of the Constitutional party, 
he finds that he has but few hours to devote to , and he has 
written little of late. But amidst the din of politics, he says, he 
sometimes feels a necessity for tranquillity, and so he has fled for 
awhile with Robin Hood into the peaceful forest glades, and there 
— rest and freedom. He has translated or imitated the chief 
ballads relating to his hero, and has arranged them chronologically, 
so as to form a narrative of his life. The verse is spirited an 
musical, and the sense of the original has been faithfully preserved ; 
nor is the essay which precedes the ballads less deserving of 

raise. 

A pleasant and interesting memoir of Sir Walter Scott has been 
written by Karl Elze.§] It gives an account of the main incidents 
of his life, but is chiefly intended to illustrate his literary career 
and its results. The author has an enthusiastic admiration for 
Scott, and considers even his weaknesses a merit, inasmuch as 
they assisted him in the composition of his novels. Sir Walter’s 
lameness, it is hinted, was a benefit to the whole world, for, had 
not that prevented him from entering the army, he would probabl 

have published nothing, but would have become a t ad, 
and perhaps have conquered Napoleon instead of writing his life. 
He appears to our author to be the representative of the Saxon 


bd Arabisch. Aus der Wiener Ilandschrift herausge- 

ben von Lic. Dr. Paul de Lagarde. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 1864. 

+ Die Vertriige von 1815, und die Grundlagen der Verfassung Deutschlands. 
Wortlicher Abdruck der Haupturkunden, mit Erliuterangen und Anmerk- 
ungen von Ludwig Hauff. Bamberg: Buchner. London: Nutt. 1864. 

Votum des Kéniglich bayerischen Bunde: ndten Freiherrn von der 
Pfordten iiber die Erbfolge in Schleswig-Holstein. Braunschweig: Vieweg. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 1864. 

oe Erinneru deutscher Officiere in britischen Diensten aus den Kriegs- 
Jahren 1805 bis 1816, nach Aufzeichnungen und miindlichen Erziihlungen 
zusammengetragen, und mit einzelnen geschichtlichen Erliuterungen begleitet. 
Von H. Dehnel, Kéniglich hannoverscher Oberst i.P. Hannover: Ritm- 
pler. London: Nutt. 1864. 

|| Robin Hood. Fin Balladenkranz nach Alten en Volksliedern, von 
Anastasius Grin. Stuttgart: Cotta. London: Nutt. 

Sir Walter Scott. Von Karl Elze. 2 Bd. Dresden: Ehlermann. 


London: Williams & Norgate. 1864. - 
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element in the Scottish character, as Burns is of the Celtic; and 

while “ ore } is the modern genius of subjective lyric, Scott is the 
nius of objective epic. Indeed his objectivity is greater even 
an that of 

The second volume of Riehl’s Stories of the Olden Time* will 
maintain its author’s high reputation. e of the best classical 
German writers of the present day, he is always entertaining, 
never tedious. . His tales convey an immense amount of informa- 
tion most agreeably disguised, and are as valuable to the student 
of history as they are pleasant to the lover of fiction. The pre- 
sent volume contains eight stories, relating to various periods of 
German history, from the time of Charlemagne to that of the 
French Renee, replete with incident, rich in local colour, and 
told in a clear, oe and delightful style. 

From Saalfela to Aspernt, a novel by Heinrich Koenig, is styled 
an historical romance, inasmuch as it commences with the defeat 
of the Prussians at Saalfeld in 1806, and ends with the victory of 
Aspern. But it has much more to do with intrigue than with 
history, and is not likely to instruct its readers, nor to edify them 


in any very high degree. 


* Geschichten aus Alter Zeit. Von W.H. Riehl. Band2. Stuttgart: 
Cotta. London: Williams & Norgate. 

t Von eld bis Aspern. Historischer Familien-Roman von Heinrich 
Koenig. 3 Wiesbaden: Kreidel. London: Williams & Norgate. 


OPERA COMIQUE ENTERTAINMENT, St. 
during the Wi 

. ELLIOT "EATER axe and FANN Seven in 

Entertainment, CO USIN KATE AND THE 

Unreserved Seats, 28.5 Gallery, 1s.—Stalls may te had of Metzler & Great 

Street, Resent Street, W ; or at Austin’s Ticket Office, Pi ily. N. 

Morning Performance on Saturday next, at Three o'clock. 


M*. and Mrs. GERMAN REED, with Mr. JOHN PARRY 
12) by THE BA RD AND HIS THDAY. 


Ake HITECTURAL EXHIBI TION COLLECTION 
BUILDING MATERIALS and MA Ai 5 uit 

of the SOCLE” TY of SCULPTURS of England. 

SQocle TY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. — The 


SEXTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION NOW at their Gallery, 5 Pall Mall 
East (close to the National ), from Nine till Dusk. Mittanee, 1s. Catalogue, 6d 
J. JENKINS, 


HEYPTIAN HALL, Piccedilly.—Now on View, “CROM- 


WELL and HIS FAMILY,” painted by Caartes Lucy. Open from Ten till Five. 


HALL, Piccadilly.—Now on SELODS’ 
res; the City of Ancient Jerusalem, its Fee and Buil 
of Olives, and the Scenery round about. (M 
at Twelve, ‘I'wo, and Four daily.) Open from ‘fen till Five. 


poren TIAN HALL, Piccadilly. — Now on View, CARL 
RNER’S Thirty Original DRAWINGS of JERUSALEM, BETHLEHEM, and 
the HOLY. PLACES. Open from Ten till Fi 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall—The ELEVENTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES, had Artists of the French 
and Flemish Schools, is NOW OPEN. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that i is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications ; and to this rule we ean make no exception. 


AY R. SIMPSON’S WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS of 
INDIA, THIBET, and CASHMERE, at the German Gallery, 168 New Bond Street, 
Daily, from Ten till Six o'clock.— Admission, Is. 


O* VIEW, the PICTURE of the MARRIAGE of H.R.H. 
oe) PRINCE of WALES, painted from Actual Sittings by Mr. G. H. Taomas, who 

at the Ceremony by w= Command of Her Majesty the Queen; at the 
German Gallery. 168 New ‘Bond Stree t, Daily, from Ten till Six. is.— The Invita- 
tion Cards issued for the Private View may still be made 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Saturpay Review” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 
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‘he Reval of 1s64. The Italian Operas. 
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‘| men inten ‘ing to Dine are 


HOLMA AN HUNT'S PICTURES.—* BRIDGE on 
and tiie RGLOW in EGYPT.” together with Rosex Manringav’s ure, 
“ THE Y i “are N 


at the New Galley. 
16 Hanover 8 Street, Kegent street, from Nine till Six, and from Seven till Ten. . 
during the day, One Shilling; in the Evening, Sixpence. 


RexAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. — The ANNIVER- 
SARY DINNER of this Society will take place on yoatey, the 231 seed je inst., at Willis’s 
Rooms, at Half-past Six p.w.— ir Ropericx J. Morcuison, in the 
Fellows or their Friends intending to be present are req ve their Names at 
16 Whitehall Place, or at Wiliis’s Rooms. 


(PHE RUGBY TRIENNIAL DINNER will be held at 
Willis’s Rooms, reet, 's, on Wedne: June 15, at pest 
Seven o'clock. The Very Rev. the Dea of Westminster in the Chair. Tickets, 228. Gentle- 


their Names as early as Mees. 
or to the Honorary Beenetary Capt. Trevor, R.A., 14 St. James's Square, 8.W. 


T. DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER.—An ELECTION 


to TWO PROFESSORSHIPS, the one of Classical, and the other of English and 


Literature, will shortly take 


place. 
‘Lhe Senior of these Two Professoraips is of the pal ve yolne of £350, and in the Election 
of'a Candiiute rd will chiefly be had to Classical A 
2. The Junior Professorship is ot the annual her or "4:50, ond Candidates for this must 
produce Testimonials as to their knowledge of English Literature and History, and their 
be d to tak pert the general Instruction and Discipline of 
rofessors require: to ea jon 
the € ollege, and must tbe Members of the Church of Enzland. 
w must be sent in to the Very R d the Pr on or 
before June 8. 


of LONDON. —NOTICE IS HEREBY 


GIVER, That the next for MATRICULATION in this 


will on Mon » Ju to th tropol 
Provincial Examin ‘will "be hela et at ‘st. College, 
wat Colleges Owens College, Manchester; Queen’s College, Liverpool; and the Town 


Every Candidate is required to transmit his Certificate of Age to the Revistrar rlin; 
House London, W.) at reuse fourteen days before the commencement of the Examination. 

Candidates who pass the Matriculation Examination are entitled to pr to the 

nferred by the University in Arts, Sci: nce, and Medicine; and are exempt tom the 
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lege at Sandhurst 
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ave t 
liminar, bel my otherwise imposed by tlhe College of Surgeons on Candidates for its 
Fellow: and (4) from. those of for avery 


2) From those Roomiveliass of which every Medical Student now 


May 12, 1964. WILLIAM B. CARPENTER. M.D., Registrar. 
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DUBLIN. BELFAST. CORK, and GALWAY, on June Yolowing 
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me lication to be made before June 1,to the Secreta: 
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The Ark on Primrose French Poisoning 

Amenities of Criminal Courts. Lord Chancellor’s Raetoents Bill. 
Changes of Climate. TY he Royal Academy of 1864. 


Cramming. Totellectual 


wan Mr. = ne 
The Small House ington. Pluto! ward Irvi Works. 
Marion. Dean Alford’s New ‘Testament for English “yn tog 
Diaries of a Lady of Qualls 
Pierotti’s Jerusalem Explored. ¢ William Napier. 


_ London: Published at 88 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
YONnpay POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.— 


On, his first appearan 
and will “Becthoven's Rasoumowski in C,and a Quartet by 
Mdme. Vocalist—Miss Banks. - 

1s.— Tickets and Programmes 
at & Co.'s, 50 New Bond cae Austin's, 28 Piccadilly. 


Street, Hanover Square, W. May 
Particulars of the VOLUNTARY ARCHITECT’ EXAMINA ATION, the 
ALS and PRIZES for Yoo. and the PUGIN TRAY, N , 
ELLING STUDENTSHIP, can 
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(2) The Best Means Awakening th the Conscience to the Injustice of 
out the eo 7 8 And a further Prize of 
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on appli 
E. HERFORD, 
Central ld, 
Manchester, General Secretary. 


RAY, SOCIETY. -—Annual Subscription, One Guinea.—DR. 
H “THE REPT ” Imp. with 26 Plates 
The —— po List for this Volume will be closed on the 31st instant. 
Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of joining com the Secretary. 
. STAINTON, F.L.S., F.G.S., Secretary. 


H. T. 
Mountsfield, Lewisham, §.E., May 10, 1864. 


JAELL, end and DAVIDOFF are for the 
USICAL UNION, May 31. 
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